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T. & T. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Sole Agents for America 





JUST READY 
JAMES, THE LORD’S BROTHER 


By Wrtttam Partercx, D.D. (Glasgow). Principal Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


THE EYE FOR SPIRITUAL THINGS 


Anp Otuer Sermons. By Henry Metyitre Gwarkin, M.A., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
-Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, D.D., and Late Gifford Lecturer, Edinburgh. 8vo, $1.50 net. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


By Geratpine Hopeson, B.A. (Trin. Coll., Dublin), Sometime Cobden Scholar at Newham College, Cambridge. 


12mo, $1.50 net. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


Irs Genesis anp GrowtH. By Louis Henry Jorpan, B.D. (Edin.), Late Special Lecturer on_Comparative 
tT at the. University of Chicago. With an Introduction by Principal Fairbairn, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D. 8vo, $3.50 net. 


THE HISTORICAL NEW TESTAMENT 


By Rev. James Morratt. Thick 8vo, 726 pages, $4.50 net. 


“The most important book on the credentials of Christianity that has appeared in the country for a long 
while. It is, to begin with, a work of extraordinary learning, labor, and ability. Mr. Moffatt has studied the 
New Testament and all the recent literature upon it, with a thoroughness and sincerity that are beyond praise, 
and for the general student almost beyond belief.”—The British Weekly. 


HEBREW IDEALS 


From tug Story or tHe Patriarcus. A Study of Old Testament Faith and Life. By Rev. James Srracuan, 
+ Izmo, $1.00 net. 


THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 
By the Rev. Georcz Ferrizs, M.A., D.D. 8vo, $2.50 net. 


BREAD AND SALT FROM THE WORD OF GOD 


In Sixteen Sermons. By Tueopor Zann, Theol.D., Hon. Litt.D. Camb., Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen. 8vo, $1.50 net. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 


By Rev. Rosert M. Apamson, M.A. Sq. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


IN PREPARATION 


GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK 


By Proressor J. Horz Moutrton, Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, etc. 
Vol. I. The Prolegomena. In press. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Tueropor Zann, Theol.D., Hon. Litt.D. In press. 
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CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM 


“A book* which leaves a bad taste in the mouth and 
a sickening feeling at the heart. That stich complacent 
brutality as that with which the author invests some of 
his characters—invariably those of cultivation, means and 
social sition—can exist in the modern world, bodes 
worse for the world’s peace than all the prevalent graft 
and corruption.”—Tue InpEPeNpENT, New Yo 


“The author has a real ethical sense and a large kind- 
liness.”"—New York Evening Post. 


“Much study of his fellow man, and more particularly 
of his unfortunate fellow man, has not embittered him. 
On the contrary, he preserves a gentle heart.”—York- 
shire (England) Observer. 


“Social s mpathy of the broadest kind—this wise and 
helpful book.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


“The ideal man of affairs as he is suggested in this 
novel, may never arise, but if he dces, this world will be 
a much better one to live in than it is now.”—Boston 
Sat. Eve. Gazette. 


“There is no denying the author’s intent to be fair.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. ° 


“For those who care for national growth and the best 
influences to uplift society, the book is a call of import.” 
—Denver News. 


“To the reader who reads only for amusement, the 
book will prove attractive. But it is those who read for 
instruction and profit who will be the greatest of bene- 
ficiaries.”—Boston Transcript. 


*STURMSEE (Man and Man). 2y Henry Holt. 
At all booksellers. 12mo, $1.50. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 


AN EDUCATION WITHOUT COST 


in the schoo! or co'lege of your choice. If you want a better education and 
ack the m -ans to obtain it, here is your opp y. Allerp paid in 
return for a 'ittle spare time work, which you can do at home. 

Address SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 714 University Bldg., New York City 


Oread Institute of Domestic Science 


School motto, “We learn to do by deing.” 
Normal course is one year. 
Graduates readily find employment. 
Seed health at end of term. 

Term begins September 6th, 1905. 
Catalogue free. 
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130 FULTON STREET,. NEW YORK 
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A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
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One Year, $2.00 Single ie Copies, 10 Cents 

Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. Post- 
age to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a 
year extra. 
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week before change is to take effect; the old as well as the 
new address shou given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscrips, if not ac- 
cepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. We 
eannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible for 
their return, Authors should preserve a copy. 
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ten, age 12 to 14, traveling, cruisin 


» camping, in Canada. So- 
cially superior. Personal care. Hang. - ‘ 
HOLDEN, 146 Central Park West, New York City. 


EUROPE ° Private Tour, June 23, via Gibraltar; 14th party; 
ials; lowest rate. Illustrated 
books, map, etc. 


. A. JOHNSUN, "24 W. Franklin Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE FOR TEN BOYS 


UNDER PERSONAL CHARGE OF 
JOHN STUART WHITE, LL. D. 
HEAD MASTER OF THE PHILLIPS BROOKS SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 
TWO VACANCIES Apply 4208 Baltimore Aveuue, Phila., Pa 
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C SPENCER KINNE . M, D., Easton, Pa. 
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GALEN HALL 
HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 


ALWAYS OPEN ATLANTIC CITY 
Our luxurious new brick building now complete, with every con 
venience and half an acre of as og Baths. Booklet. 

F. L. YOUNG, General Manager. 
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Broadway and 33rd Street 
New York City 
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Broadway and lith Street 
New York City. 
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lin Street, ** Where Cooling Breezes Blow.’’ 











At the Door of New York City. The Most Attractive 
Territory on the Atlantic Coast. Unequalled for a 


Summer Home or All-Year Round Residence. 











SUMMER HOMES Long Island (New York’s Sea Coast), trending east and west, is cooled in summer 
by the prevailing south breezes from the ocean. 250 miles of coast on ocean, sound 

and bays. 

A territory without a peer for yachting, canoeing, surf and still water bathing, fishing, 

hunting, golfing, riding, driving or automobiling (600 miles of macadam roads). 


PERMANENT Long Island has unequalled advantages for those who contemplate building a home 
near the city of New York. The improvements now in course of construction— 
HOMES the great tunnels, splendid railroad terminal facilities, and electric trains (nearly 200 
now operated by electricity), -brings Long Island, in matter of time—at the very 
threshold of the metropolis, and affords an opportunity to live in the country and at- 
tend to business in the city every day. This is one of the chief reasons for the en- 
hancement of real estate values on the Island. 
Modern schools, churches of all denominations, libraries and clubs located in all sec- 
tions of Long Island. 








CLIMATE Science states that five elements go to make up a climate—earth, air, water, sunlight 
and temperature. On Long Island these elements prevail in their highest standard. 
AND WATER ; The best possible soil to insure good drainage, pure water, and the least amount of 
moisture to be given off to the air is sand and gravel. This constitutes almost the 
entire Island. ' 
Long Island is claiming the attention of physicians more ‘and ‘more each year because 
of its favorable conditions for the promotion of health. The water is pure from 
C CITY artesian wells fed by subterranean streams—freer from salts and vegetable matter 
h every con than that in ordinary soil or mountain regions. Send for booklet, “Climate of Long ° 
Island,” written by Dr. Le G. Denslow, for the Medical Record. 
o 
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| Manager. 


Long Island is without equal in fertility of soil. Its vegetables, fruits and flowers are 


SOIL PRODUCTS famed for their excellent qualities. Of easy access to the greatest market in the 
world, where good prices are realized. The Long Island Railroad,Company is estab- 
lishing experiment farms in different sections of the Island. 


The service of the Long Island Railroad Company is first class—express trains, parlor 
TRANSPORTATION cars, roadbed protected by block signals, ballasted and laid with heavy steel rails. 


FACILITIES A new time table with increased train service, including additional express trains, will 
be put in effect May 17th. 








“Long Island Summer Resorts,” a book containing a list of hotels and boarding 
houses on Long Island, also a list of real estate agents who have cottages for sale and 
rent on the Island, free on application, or mailed upon receipt of 4c. postage by the 
General Passenger Agent. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


263 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


A. L. LANGDON, HOWARD M. SMITH, : 
Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agen 
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DO YOU WANT 

TO SEE THE 

NAME OF LINCOLN 
FITTINGLY HONORED ? 

















Then join the Lincoln ~ 
Farm Assoctation 


VERY man, woman, and child in America is invited to join 
this Association, which has been organized to convert the 
Lincoln Birthplace Farm into a National Park to honor 

the memory of our great War President. 

Lincoln stands next to Washington as our greatest citizen. 
In honor of Washington we have Mount Vernon. In honor of 
Lincoln let us have a National Lincoln Park. 

The Lincoln Farm Association, with headquarters at New 
York, is now composed of some three thousand patriotic citizens, 
all of whom. have already contributed to the Park Fund. The 
Association has the deed to. the. Birthplace Farm, owning it free 
and clear, and has also purchased the old Lincoln Cabin, which 
was in the hands of a speculator. 

The immediate purposes are to restore the cabin; to properly 
clean and protect the old spring ; to sow the fields with blue grass ; 
to erect at least one noble monument on the farm; and also to 
build there a historical museum—eventually to make of this one 
of the nation’s great memorials. 

To do these things, and then to maintain the Park through all 
coming years, a large fund is needed. 


It ought to be contributed by the whole people—the citizens 
of every State in the Union. 

Any contribution, from 25 cents to Sas, oo will make you a 
member of the Association—you will receive an engraved Certifi- 
cate of Membership, and your name will be entered in the Member- 
ship Books, to be kept in a place of honor at the Park. 

Please use the coupon, and write your name and address 
plainly. Contributions of less than $1.00 may be sent in the form 
of two-cent postage stamps. A booklet with more complete 
information will be sent you if you desire. 





COUPON 


THE LINCOLN FARM ASSOCIATION 


CLARENCE H. MACKAY, Treasurer No. 74 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


- 


Enclosed find $ as my contribution. to The Lincoln 





Farm Association. Please send Membership Certificate to 


Name, 


3 j 
Address, Be 
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Scene in Panama. 


The American Invasion of Panama 


TuHIs view, which is one of over a hun- 
dred interesting photographs taken by the 
editors of THE INDEPENDENT in their re- 
cent trip to Panama, is a good illustration 
, of the curious mingling of the old and new 
in the transformation of the Isthmus now 
rapidly taking place. In the distance is 
Point Paitillo, from which curves the wide 
and shallow Bay of Panama, unchanged 
since the day when Pizarro sailed from it to 
conquer the Empire of the Incas. Since 
this view is toward the east, the photo- 
graph, if it had been taken in the early 
morning, would have shown the sun rising 
from the Pacific, which is quite upsetting 
to one’s ideas of geography. In the left 
foreground, now serving the purposes of a 
laundry, is one of the numerous burned 
buildings to be seen in Panama, many of 
which the natives accuse us of setting fire 
to in our strange mania for burning sulfur 


in all their houses. The terminal freight 
yards of Panama Railroad, our first ex- 
periment in,Government management of a 
transcontinental railroad, occupy most of 
the picture. Here are seen piles of pipes 
for the new sewer system for the city. 
Panama was the first city founded in the 
Western Hemisphere, but it had to wait 
from 1519 until 1906 for us to drain it. 
Now, as will be seen from the photograph, ° 
we have planted the electric light pole in 
Panama as a rival to the palm, less pic- 
turesque, but more useful. 

If you or any of your friends are inter- 
ested in the metamorphosis of Panama, you 
can procure the whole series of articles 
which we are now publishing by sending 
twenty-five cents for the six numbers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT containing them. On 
another page of this issue is the third article 
of the series. 
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| NOTICE TO 


Intending Investors || Wa. Pa PERS 


Our company has issued a booklet in which are 
se eter copies of letters written by prominent ; AND 
erchants, Manufacturers, Clergymen, ysicians, 


and Professional men in all parts of the country, 
in testimony of the business methods of the DECO RATIONS 
Industrial Savings and Loan Company. 

These letters are not written 7O us but to 
third parties ABOUT us in answer to ‘inquiries —_—_—oo 
made, to them by people who wished to invest with ; 
us—and who did on the strength of* the assur- We are manufacturers of wall 


ances contained in said letters—and afterwards 


were kind enough to forward to us the letters 
which so favorably impressed them. papers and make contracts for the 


This ‘booklet will be sent to all persons interest- $ 0 $ 
éd in placing their savings where — will “ bear entire alteration, decoration and 
at 


good earnings and be free from speculation. furnishing of houses. 
Our Company pays A latge staff of experienced 
5% PER YEAR men are constantly employed and 


on your savings, which will bear earnings for 
every day in our care. Start at any time; withdraw sent to all parts of the country. 


at your pleasure. Earnin ng remitted semi- annually Our representative will call at 


by a 4 aocenene, ae og is wr 
ucted under the supervision o the ew ork 
saakiog Department, by whom it is regularly ex- yous request. 


Write today for booklet and full 


POT ac. agr FR. BECK & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 13. YEARS. ‘ 
| INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 281 Fifth Avenue New York 


and LOAN CO. r FACTORIES ; 


19 Ti Building, Broadway, 
egy way rth Ave. and 29th “ New York, and Stamford, Cons. 
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Important Decision 


in the Beef Trust Case. as suffered a 


serious reverse 
in the decision of Judge J. Otis Hum- 
phrey, of the United States District 
Court, at Chicago, discharging all the 
individual defendants in the Beef Trust 
case on the ground that they are entitled 
to immunity because Commissioner Gar- 
field, of the Bureau of Corporations, 
procured from them information as to 
their business and the matters covered 
by the indictments. It is a defeat of a 
very serious character, not only because 
all of these sixteen indicted men (the 
Armours, Swifts, Morrises, Cudahys, etc. ) 
escape trial, but especially for the reason 
that the decision vitally affects other im- 
portant official investigations concerning 
Trust combinations and railway compa- 
nies and may compel a complete change 
of the methods used. The question was 
regarded as one of so great importance 
that Attorney-General Moody went to 
Chicago and consumed the greater part 
of two days with an argument in sup- 
port of the Government’s position. While 
all the individual defendants are set free, 
their corporations, also indicted, are held 
for trial, but the penalty for them, in 
case of conviction, is only a fine of 
$5,000 on each count. Mr. Moody, in 
his argument, treated with some humor 
and much sarcasm the doctrine set up by 
the defendants, that under. the law cre- 
ating the Bureau of Corporations they 
were entitled to immunity, saying that 
for the discovery of this, doctrine “un- 
counted generations of captains of indus- 
try would thank” tlie defendants’ leading 
counsel, John S. Miller. He pictured all 
the Trust officers going to Washington 
(instead of avoiding subpcenas) for re- 
lief, as invalids go to Carlsbad. On the 
street at the capital, one of them might 


The Government be saying to another: “Good morning, 


Brother Rockefeller. Have you had 
your immunity bath today?” For the 
court to establish such a doctrine, he 
said, would be a calamity for the Gov- 
ernment and*the people. The Govern- 
ment would be crippled in its attempts 
to enforce the laws. He contended that 
immunity could not rightfully be claimed 
except by a person giving information 
under oath and in response to a subpoena. 
There had been no compulsion in. this 
case, he asserted. Defendants’ counsel 
held that there had been compulsion by 
Commissioner Garfield. They pointed 
out that the information thus obtained 
from the defendants had been turned 
over to the Department of Justice and 
used in procuring the indictments. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s published letter, saying 
that this had been done, was a part of 
the proof. Judge Humphrey said in his 
decision that the defendants had volun- 
teered nothing, but had given only what 
was demanded by an officer who had the 
right to make the demand, and who had 
explained to them what his power was. 
Thev had given under a sense of legal 
compulsion and therefore were entitled 
to immunity under the act. “The privi- 
lege given by the Fifth Amendment per- 
mits a refusal to answer, but only as to 
incriminating evidence. The act gives 
immunity for evidence of or concerning 
the matter covered by the indictment, 
and the evidence need not be self-in- 
criminating. The privilege must be per- 
sonally claimed by the witness at the 
time ; the immunity flows to the witness 
by action of law and without any claim 
on his part.” In the course of the argu- 
ments reference was made by defendants’ 
counsel to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward Paul Morton in the Atchi- 
son railroad case, as shown by the letters 
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of President Roosevelt and Attorney- 
General Moody when ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral Harmon gave up his position as 
special counsel. Immunity had then vir- 
tually been granted to Mr. Morton. It 
is doubted whether an appeal from 
Judge Humphrey’s decision will lie, ow- 
ing to the quasi-criminal nature of the 
proceeding. At Washington it is 
thought by many that, the decision will 
stand. If it does, then the criminal pros- 
ecution of the officers of the Trusts and 
similar combinations, as to which Com- 
missioner Garfield and his agents have 
made investigation, is barred. The 
Standard Oil investigation is finished, 
but 
officers are immune, because Mr. 
Garfield procured information from 
them. The same, it is said, is true 
of his inquiries as to the Sugar Trust, 
the steel industry, the Tobacco Trust and 
the coal railroad companies. Mr. Moody 
admitted in his argument that immunity 
would extend to the railroad officers in- 
volved in the very recent proceeding as 
to rebates alleged to have been given to 
the Sugar Trust at New York. It is also 
asserted that railroad officers from whom 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
obtained information as to alleged vio- 
lations of the law are protected in the 
same way. 
Js 
: . Mayor Weaver, the 
arg tte delp =a official leader of the 
reform movement in 
Philadelphia, has compelled the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company, which for 
many years has had a monopoly of the 
street railways, to surrender several val- 
uable franchises, with the understanding 
that they are to be taken and used by 
the Philadelphia and Western Railroad 
Company, a competing corporation now 
operating a line from Parkersburg to the 
city boundary. The Transit Company 
has been building a subway. on Market 
street. The time required for the com- 
pletion of this work has been extended 
several times, but was to expire in April. 
Another extension (one for three years 
was sought) could not be passed in the 
Councils over Mayor Weaver’s veto. 
The Councils are no longer controlled by 
a boss or a ring. The Mayor used his 
power over an extension to procure the 


all. the prominent Standard Oil - 
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surrender of certain unused franchises 
which had been granted in a scandalous 
manner. An agreement was reached on 
the 20th. The Transit Company has 
three years to complete the subway in 
Market street, and it undertakes to make 
subways under Broad and Walnut 
streets, with an elevated road to Frank- 
ford. It surrenders franchises for a sub- 
way in Chestnut street, for two long 
elevated roads, and for surface roads in 
Broad streets, where no tracks will be 
laid. The franchises thus given up go 
to the Philadelphia and Western, which 
will thus reach the center and the water 
front, and have large opportunities in 
the western and southwestern sections. 
This company will be bound not to con- 
solidate with the old one. It is said to 
be associated with the Gould system, and 
it may furnish to that system an outlet 
to tidewater at Philadelphia. All the 
franchises were originally granted in per- 
petuity, and they will retain this char- 
acter. The Mayor could obtain no con- 
cession for limited periods. The impres- 
sion in Philadelphia is that the Mayor 
has been remarkably successful, as his 
only weapon was his power to veto the 
extension of time. The franchises sur- 
rendered, and the one for the Market 
street subway, are those which were 
procured a few years ago from the Leg- 
islature by certain politicians, under 
curious circumstances, and afterward 
confirmed by the local Councils and ap- 
proved by Mayor Ashbridge, who signed 
the papers hastily, at midnight, against 
popular protest and in the face of an 
ofter of $2,500,000 for them from John 
Wanamaker. They afterward were ac- 
quired by the existing and controlling 
railway company, officers of which now 
admit that $1,500,000 was paid for them. 
On the 24th inst., four days after the 
franchises were reclaimed in the interest 
of competition, ex-Mayor:: Ashbridge 
died. 
ae 
; ‘Edward Johnson, a 
Reg = os negro, recently tried for 
assault upon a young 
white woman named Taylor, was taken 
from the jail at Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
the night of the 19th, by a mob, and 
hanged to the pier of a bridge. This 
was an extraordinary case of lynching, 
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because Johnson was then in the custody 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Johnson had been convicted and 
he was to be hanged lawfully on the 
20th. Counsel assigned to him by the 
court declined to take an appeal. Three 
other lawyers appointed by the court to 
review the evidence decided against an 
appeal. Action in Johnson’s behalf was 
taken, however, with the help of a fund 
raised by the negroes of the city. Appli- 
cation to the Supreme Court of the State 
was made, but to no purpose. Habeas 
corpus proceedings before Judge Clark, 
of the Federal Circuit Court, proved to 
be futile. But appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States was success- 
ful. On the 19th a stay was ordered, 
and the necessary instructions were 
promptly telegraphed to the Sheriff and 
the court at Chattanooga. Johnson thus 
passed into the custody of the Supreme 
Court. That night the mob lynched him, 
thus furnishing a notable and unprece- 
dented example of contempt of court. It 
appears that the trial of Johnson was 
marked by extraordinary features. Miss 
Taylor was unable positively to identify 
the prisoner as the man who had attacked 
her. A juror rose and questioned her, 
saying that if she would identify Johnson 
he would come down from the box and 
cut the negro’s heart out. On the day 
preceding the lynching religious services 
were held in the jail for Johnson’s benefit. 
He then made confession of faith and 
was formally received into the Baptist 
Church, having been immersed in a bath- 
tub. He declared that he was innocent. 
Four companies of militia were on guard 
in the city for two or three days follow- 
ing the lynching, to prevent race riots. 
It is reported that two men were shot. 
The District Attorney and Marshal have 
been directed by the Attorney General to 
arrest the lynchers, if they can be identi- 
fied. The Supreme Court was shocked 
by this exhibition of contempt for its 
orders, and desires to punish those who 
were guilty of it. 
Fd 


Another engagement 
with hostile fanatics, 
this time in the island of 
Samar, took place on the 24th. At first 
it was reported that Governor George 


Fighting in the 
Philippines 


‘the only alternative.” 
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Curry was missing and probably had 
been killed, but it is now known that he 
is alive and well. The Government and 
the- people of the coast towns have for a 
long time been annoyed by the Pula- 
janes, who are savage fanatics. There 
was an agreement that the surviving 
Pulajanes should surrender to Governor 
Curry at Magtoon on the 24th. About 
100 of them presented themselves under 
cover of a flag of truce and then sudden- 
ly attacked the Americans and the con- 
stabulary. There was a hard fight. Gov- 
ernor Curry and Judge Lobinger escaped 
by swimming across a river and were 
missing for thirty-six hours. The con- 
stabulary force lost sixteen men killed 
or severely wounded. The bodies of 
thirty Pulajanes were buried. Governor 
Curry (formerly Captain in the Rough 
Riders and, later, Chief of Police in Ma- 
nila) has called for troops, and will, he 
says, “prepare to wage a war of exter- 
mination against the fugitives, which is 
He has the sym- 
pathy and aid of the people. Last 
week’s despatches present contradictory 
assertions about the killing of women and 
children at Mt. Dajo. Governor-General 
Ide reported to Secretary Taft that the 
newspaper accounts had been sensational 
and in all essential details false. “Some 
women and children were killed or 
wounded by preliminary shelling at a 
distance.” General Wood complained of 
sensational statements “made up in Ma- 
nila” and added that there had been “no 
reference in any cable from Mindanao 
to the killing of women and children.” 
In his first despatches to Secretary Taft, 
however, he had said that he was “pres- 
ent thruout practically the entire action” 
and that “a considerable number of 
women and children were killed unavoid- 
ably in the fierce hand-to-hand fight- 
ing”; that women were dressed like men 
and charged with them, and that men 
used children as shields while charging 
upon the troops. 
, & 


By appointment, a 
Mr. Roosevelt and , 
the Labor Leaders large _ delegation 
representing the 
American Federation of Labor met the 
President at the White House on the 


21st and presented a long list of griev- 
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ances. The eight hour law, it was said, 
was violated frequently in this country 
and had been nullified in the Canal Zone 
by legislation. Immigration should be re- 
stricted. The Chinese exclusion law had 
been violated, and it was proposed that it 
should be weakened by a new law. Use 
of the writ of injunction had been per- 
verted to the injury of laborers. . Legis- 
lation for the protection of seamen was 
needed. Other matters were mentioned. 
In reply Mr. Roosevelt made a‘long ad- 
dress. The pending bill concerning in- 
junctions, he said, went as far as it ought 
to go, but the workingmen could defeat 
it if they desired to do so, for the capi- 
talists opposed it. He hoped it would be 
passed. It was necessary that courts 
should have power to grant injunctions. 
In the last four and a half years the 
Government had never invoked this pow- 
er against combinations of labor, but had 
frequently used it against combinations 
of capital. He declined to consider the 
delegation’s reflections upon the action 
of Congress. He was in favor of the 


eight hour law in this country, but he ex- 
plained at length that it would be an ab- 
surdity in Panama, where the conditions 


were different. If specifications as to 
the violation of it at home were sub- 
mitted, he would have the law obeyed. 
He explained his policy as to the exclu- 
sion of the Chinese. Laborers should 
be kept out, but the professional and 
business classes should be admitted and 
courteously treated. In support of his 
views he would stand unflinchingly. As 
to his order forbidding Government em- 
ployees to petition to Congress for in- 
crease of pay, he explained that it was a 
matter of discipline to require them to 
make their requests to the heads of their 
departments. On the following day ‘he 
sent a letter to the Federation’s Secre- 
tary, asking for specifications as to viola- 
tions of the eight hour law, and promis- 
ing to see that the law was efficiently en- 
forced. It is understood that the result 
of the interview was not wholly satis- 
factory to the delegation. On the 24th 
the Executive Council published a state- 
ment of the Federation’s purpose to seek 
relief by the ballot and to pursue more 
aggressively the policy of questioning 
candidates for office. 
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During the past week public 
i cg attention has been diverted 

from the controversy between 
the anthracite miners and their employ- 
ers to the conference of bituminous oper- 
ators and miners at Indianapolis. It is 
understood that from the beginning the 
operators of Western Pennsylvania, ‘led 
by F. L. Robbins, of the Pittsburg Coal 
Company, have been willing to grant a 
small increase of wages. But to this the 
operators of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
would not consent. In the joint confer- 
ences, Western Pennsylvania has voted 
with the miners for a restoration of the 
wage scale of 1903, which would involve 
an increase of about 5} per cent. On 
the 26th, the miners’ union, represented 
by President Mitchell and other prom- 
inent officers, delivered to the operators 
its ultimatum, which was that under no 
circumstances would it accept anything 
less than this increase. An adjournment 
was taken, and, up to the time of our 


‘going to press, no agreement had been 


reached. Some expected that Western 
Pennsylvania would break away from 
the operators’ association and independ- 
ently make terms with the union. By 
means of this association the relations of 
the mine owners to the miners in the 
central competitive bituminous field have 
been successfully regulated for.a long 
time past. The anthracite operators (the 
coal railroad companies) have consented 
to a further conference with the union 
at New York, but at last reports no prog- 
ress had been madé. It is quite clearly 
shown, however, in the reply to Presi- 
dent Mitchell’s letter and in statements 
given to the press, that the operators in- 
tend to make no concessions, but will in- 
sist upon a continued observance of the 
rules laid down by the Arbitration Com- 
mission, three years ago...In these state- 
ments they assert that the demands of 
the union involve a wage increase much 
exceding 10 per cent., and that the pay 
of certain classes of workmen would be 
increased 100 per cent. Continued agita- 
tion for an eight-hour.day, they add, may 
suggest the expediency of requiring the 
inside workmen to work 8 hours instead 
of only 4 or 5. They say that the aver- 
age for all does not now exceed 8 hours. 
The date of the expiration of the agree- 
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ments in both branches of the industry 
(next Saturday) is near at hand, und 
much preparation has been made for a 
suspension of work. 

& 


The new Liberal Govern- 
ment is not at all precipitate 
in bringing its measures be- 
fore Parliament, but it is being gradu- 
ally committed on vital questions of the 
day, which are brought before it in one 
form or another. The verdict of the 
country against protection was formally 
ratified by a vote of 474 to 98, on a reso- 
lution introduced by Sir James Kitson, 
declaring that the result of the recent 
General Election had been a demonstra- 
tion of the fidelity of the British people 
to Free Trade, and announcing the de- 
termination of the House to resist all 
proposals savoring of Protection. Mr. 
Balfour ridiculed this as “a yote of cen- 
sure on the Opposition, a novel Parlia- 
mentary operation,” and objected to it as 
tying the hands of the Government 
against any attempt to broaden the basis 
of taxation, either for social reform or 
national defense. The Premier declared 
the objections of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain “futile, nonsénsical and 
misleading,” and applied the Closure, 
with the result as given above. On the 
Chinese Labor question the policy of the 
Government, as outlined by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, is to allow the outstanding 
licenses to be carried out, altho this 
would admit of 16,000 more Chinese 
being brought into the Transvaal. Then 
the importation would be stopped. If 
the Transvaal Legislature, when consti- 
tuted, should make new proposals, they 


British 
Legislation 


would be examined, and if found to be 


in conflict with the fundamental princi- 
ples of liberty, they would be vetoed by 
the Government. This threat of over- 
ruling the action of the colony, on what 
they regard as a local issue, has aroused 
bad feeling in the Transvaal, and is likely 
to lead to a conflict betwen the Colonial 
and Imperial powers. The attitude of 
the new House on the army question 
was tested by a motion of Major 
Seely to reduce the vote for 
204,100 men on the Home and Colonial 
establishments, outside of India, by 10,- 
ooo men.’ This was opposed by Mr. 
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Haldane, Secretary of State for War, 
who, however, suggested the possibility 
of some economies and advocated the 
development of a large volunteer force 
as a reservoir to supply the army in case 
of need. The proposed reduction was 
defeated by a vote of 240 to 56. A 
“Pure Beer” bill, requiring that every 
public house keep beer of the old fash- 
ioned sort in the materials for which not 
less than .85 per cent. of barley should 
be used, was introduced, but defeated. 
In opposition it was urged that the mod- 
ern beer from glucose was brewed in a 
more scientific manner and was less 
harmful than the old, because it con- 
tains less alcohol. 


as 


It is generally believed 
that the International 
Conference on Morocco 
has practically come to an agreement and 
will soon adjourn. If the conditions are 
as rumored it is to be regarded as a vic- 
tory for France, rather than for Ger- 
many. The latter has given way on both 
bank and police question. France will 
be allowed three-fifths of the stock in the 
Moroccan bank to be established, and 
French and Spanish police alone will 
have control in six out of the eight ports, 
For the protection of Tangier and 
Mogador an international force will be 
organized under the management of a 
Lieutenant Colonel from Austria, or 
some other neutral country, who will re- 
port to the Sultan and to the diplomatic 
corps of Tangier. This arrangement is 
to last for five years. This plan for a 
mixed police at all ports, instead of a 
division of the portes among the different 
Powers, which was likely to lead to ter- 
ritorial claims, is ascribed to the Amer- 
ican delegate, Mr. White, and to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, but it was introduced by 
the Austrian representative with the in- 
dorsement of Russia. The privates and 
non-commissioned officers are to be na- 
tives, and there is to be a Swiss Inspector 
General over the whole force, with su- 
pervisory, but not mandatory powers. It 
is reported that Emperor William is 
much chagrined over the failure of Ger- 
many to gain any substantial advantage 
from the Conference which he forced, 
and the Prince von Biilow, who received 


The Conference 
at Algeciras 
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his title as a reward for securing ‘the 
Conference, will lose the chancellorship 
and be succeeded by Prince Hohenlohe- 
Langenberg. 

The new Italian Cabinet under 
Baron Sonnino is not having 
perfectly smooth sailing even 
during its first month. The Opposition 
rallied and elected 16 of the 27 members 
of the budget commission, or, as we 
would say, the committee on appropria- 
tions. They also elected as Secretary of 
the Chamber of Deputies Signor Cir- 
meni, who was Under Secretary to Sig- 
nor Fortis in the preceding Cabinet. The 
nomination by Premier Sonnino of 
Signor Giuseppe .Biancheri, President of 
the Chamber, was accepted, as all fac- 
tions have confidence in his honesty and 
justness. He has presided over the 
Chamber for thirty years under all sorts 
of ministries. He is one of the oldest 
parliamentarians of the world, as he is 
eighty-three years of age and has been 
a member of the Chamber for fifty-three 
years. There are two questions of great 
difficulty before the Italian Government, 
the nationalization of the railroads and 
destitution and depopulation in the 
southern provinces. In regard to the 
latter the Government proposes to re- 
duce the land taxes by 30 per cent. 
and to provide other measures of relief 
for peasants who do not own land. The 
Sicilian sulfur industry will be promoted. 
The emigration from Southern Italy to 
America has reached an unprecedented 
figure. The total number for 1905 was 
250,000. This is an average of 200 td 
every 10,000 of the population, &’nd in 
some districts the proportion is as high 
as 400. : 


Italian 
Politics 


e 
Now that all fear of revo- 
lution has been banished 
from the minds of the rul- 
ing classes in Russia they are adopting 
repressive measures more openly. Inter- 
ference with the freedom of the elections 
to the Duma seems to be general, and 
the several manifestoes promising free- 
dom of the press have made no percepti- 
ble improvement. A petition presented 
to the Emperor in favor of Alexis Sou- 
vorin, editor of Russ, who was sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment in a fortress 


Reaction in 
Russia 


for “publishing proclamations and state- 
ments designed to instigate riot, sedition 
and armed revolt and tending to cause 
the bankruptcy of the State,” was re- 
jected by him, and the harsh sentence 
will be carried out. Mr. Souvorin is the 
son of the editor of the Novoe Vremya, 
which he represented in Portsmouth at 
the Peace Conference. In Moscow 842 
persons have been imprisoned for politi- 
cal reasons. Count Witte is so far suc- 
cessful in checking anti-Semitic riots, 
but he is likely to go out of office at any 
time, as it is rumored that his health is 
failing under the strain of his responsi- 
bility and that his influence is waning. 
Probably he is kept in office because he 
is thought to be the only man who can 
rescue Russia from her financial difficul- 
ties. Estimates are being cut down, but 
this is not sufficient to provide for the 
$500,000,000 deficit this year. The new 
income tax is expected to yield $21,500,- 
000 a year. According to its provisions 
incomes of $450 are exempt. Those 
above this must pay a graduated scale of 
five to seven per cent. based on the tax- 
payer's own declaration———The Cau- 
casus has become pacified by an agree- 
ment between the representatives of the 
Armenians and the Tatars concluded at 
Tiflis. This provides for a permanent 
central council of conciliation, for mu- 
tual disarmament, for the establish- 
ment of local councils elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, and for high schools and 
a university in the Caucasus. Now that 
the Russian Government has restored to 
the Armenian Church the property which 
it confiscated over a year ago, the 
Georgians have become emboldened to 


_ask that their national Church be freed 


from the control of the St. Petersburg 
Synod and that the autonomy which it 
possessed before the Russo-Turkish war 


be restored. 
& 


There is yet no prospect 
that the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment will find a 


The Hungarian 
Situation 


speedy release from the difficult and em- 
barrassing position in which it is placed. 
On the contrary, it is being inevitably 
driven to more and more severe and ar- 
bitrary measures of repression. The 
Fejervary Cabinet has, for over a year, 
exercised governmental powers to which 
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it has no legal right, for it has not and 
never has had the support of a majority. 
The coalition of opposition factions com- 
prising a majority of the Hungarian Par- 
liament, insisted upon the apparently in- 
significant, but really symbolic, use of 
Magyar words of command in the Hun- 
garian army, which the Emperor-King 
refused to grant, as he considered it 
destructive to the Dual Monarchy, that 
he is sworn to maintain. On February 
19th he again dissolved Parliament be- 
cause it refused to accept the Fejervary 
Cabinet. . The date prescribed by the con- 
stitution for the election of a new Parlia- 
ment is May 19th, but Premier Fejervary 
and the majority of his cabinet wish to 
postpone the election until the country 
becomes quieter. The Ministers of the 
Interior and of Justice oppose this delay 
as unconstitutional and dangerous. At 


the same time that the Cabinet is show- 
ing this division, the Coalition is also 
splitting up. Baron Banffy has deserted 
it, claiming that it insisted too much upon 
trivialities and disregarded essentials. 
Franz Kossuth, the leader of the Inde- 
pendence Party, and the strongest man 


in the Coalition, is now too sick to take 
part in its meetings. In his absence Count 
Albert Apponyi has presided, and the 
Coalition has taken some very extreme, 
if not seditious, action in opposition to the 
Government by a pronunciamento which 
gave notice to all whom it might con- 
cern that treaties concluded by the Gov- 
ernment without Parliamentary sanction 
are null and void for the State; that the 
actions of the royal commissioners in the 
counties are utterly illegal; that the vol- 
untary performance of military service 
and the voluntary payment of taxes are 
both contrary to law and unpatriotic; 
and that the executive committee ex- 
pects the patriotism and law - abiding 
character of the Hungarians banks to 
prevent them from helping the Govern- 


ment to dispense with Parliamentary: 


control. The banks have recently lent 
$20,600,000 to the Government, which is 
in sore straits owing to the lack of ap- 
propriations from Parliament and the 
difficulty of collecting taxes. In reply to 
these attacks on its administrative pow- 
ers and credit, the Government has re- 
taliated by issuing an official ordinance 
dissolving the executive committee of 
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the Coalition on the ground that it has 
been inciting the people to resistance to 
authority. Meetings at which the mem- 
bers of the Coalition were to speak to 
their constituents have been prohibited 
by the Government, and the sale of news- 
papers upon the street has been forbid- 
den. M. de Rudnay, who gained an un- 
favorable notoriety when Chief of Police 
at Budapest for the severity of his tem- 
per, has been made Royal Plenipoten- 
tiary to maintain order in the Hungarian 
capital. The gravity of the situation is 
increased by the ill health of the aged 
Emperor-King, who is liable to die at 
any time, and who has not now the per- 
sonal influence over affairs that he pos- 
sessed when younger. 


Within recent years a 
number of monumental 
remains from the ear- 
lier periods of Greece have been restored, 
this policy having been decided upon 
after much discussion as to the advisa- 
bility and wisdom of such a restoration. 


Archeological 
Finds in Greece 


~ Among these restorations is the Lion of 


Cheroneia, which is generally regarded 
as having been accomplished very suc- 
cessfully. On the Acropolis in Athens 
the Greek architect Balanos has recon- 
structed the west wall of the Erechheion. 
The same savant has restored in the tem- 
ple of Phigalia, in Arcadia, the Cella 
walls out of the old massive stones, and 
has materially. enhanced the beauty of 
this unique monument. In Olympia, 
chiefly thru the liberality of C. Schuette, 
a wholesale merchant of Bremen, two 
new columns in the Hera temple have 
been restored, under the management of 
C. Kawarav. How much the scenery 
gains thereby is seen from the fact that 
most of the columns in Olympia have 
been destroyed by floods and earth- 
quakes, altho the Hera temple has about 
a dozen columns more or less well pre- 
served, Olympia was a forest of temples 
and columns. It has also been determined 
to restore the Zeus temple, as many of 
the columns belonging to this famous 
structure are still lying around in the 
grass, in a broken condition indeed, but 
mostly at the places where they origin- 
ally stood. It has further been decided to 
rebuild again in its former shape the 
Treasury House of Athens in Delphi. As 
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the French have fully excavated this 
structure, and their finds in inscriptions 
and sculpture have become the possession 
of archeological science, the City Council 
of Athens, at the suggestion of Theophile 
Homolle, the leader of these researches, 
undertook to rebuild this magnificent 
structure and the work has been prac- 
tically completed, and it stands there 
now, as it did in times gone by, as a 
proud monument of victory, erected 
originally from the Persian booty se- 
cured at Marathon. New material had 
to be used only in the upper parts of 
this building, as the lower parts and the 
foundation were well preserved in the 
rubbish of centuries. The Munich Allge- 
meine Zeitung expresses its warm com- 
mendation of such restorations if they 
continue to be done by men who under- 
stand their business. This journal also 
reports that the Archeological Society 
of Athens has decided to undertake ex- 
cavations on a grand scale in Ithome and 
Messene. The work has been mapped 
out by Professors Kawwadias, Lampros 
and Politis. In Chalcis in Eubeea, 
among the earthworks erected in the 
Middle Ages by the Venetians, remnants 
of old Ionian structures have been found. 
& 
Nigeria, in Western Africa, 
has been the scene of late 
military activities. In. the 
northern portion the French and British 
territories meet, and the two Govern- 
ments work in harmony in repressing up- 
risings. A force of fanatics, who seem 
to have developed a Mahdi, have come 
to the north and invaded Sokoto, and a 
French force has suffered the loss of 
seven officers captured or killed. The 
British force which was sent against the 
natives met with strong resistance. The 
natives twice charged the British square, 
but were repulsed with a loss of several 
hundred men, including, perhaps, the 
Mahdi. The town of Satirk, where the 
rebellious natives made their main stand, 
was bombarded and then captured at the 
point of the bayonet. In Southern 
Nigeria the British have reported sev- 
eral successful expeditions to put down 
cannibalism, slave dealing and human 
sacrifices, and the maintenance of paths 
thru the forests. An interesting incident 
is that from Sierra Leone an expedition 
was sent to the Hinterland of Liberia, 
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with Liberian consent, to punish the 
tribes who had been raiding the Sierra 
Leone territory. This was accomplish- 
ed, and a new chief appointed, who 
promised to maintain peace. 
J 

Under the title “Com- 
He cant pendio della Dottrina 

Cristiana Prescritto da 
Sua Santita Papa Pio X,’ the Pope 
has issued a new catechism, which 
on its title page is announced as 
intended for the dioceses of ‘the 
Roman Province. On the introduc- 
tory page the Pope addresses the Car- 
dinal Vicar General, Pietro Respiglia, 
emphasizing that the necessity of a better 
instruction in religion had suggested the 
preparation of. this catechism, and stat- 
ing that the catechisms of the different 
Italian dioceses had been examined and 
the contents of the new catechism been 
taken chiefly from the texts that for 
years had been approved by the Bishops 
of Piemont, Liguria, the Lombardy, 
Emilia and Toscana. The book itself 
contains a short catechism for pre- 
paring those who propose to take 
first communion, as also a catechism for 
the advanced youth, and brief instruc- 
tions for very small children, followed by 
instructions concerning the chief church 
festivals, a bird’s eye view of biblical and 
church history, and short prayers for 
morning and evening. A noteworthy 
feature of thetwork is its practical recog- 
nition of civil marriage. In answer to 
the question: “What is civil marriage?” 
the catechism says: 

“This is nothing else than a formality pre- 
scribed by. the law in order to guarantee and 
to secure to parents: and their children the 
civil consequences of ‘their union.” 

“Does civil marriage suffice the Christian?” 


“No it does not-suffice, for it is no sacra- 
ment and hence no real celebration of mar- 


riage.” 

Tn what condition are those found who are 
married only according to civil law?” 

* “They are in a deplorable condition, and be- 


fore God and the Church their union is ille- 
gitimate.” = 

“Ts. it, nevertheless, necessary to enter upon 
a civil marriage?” 

“It is necessary to do this; for altho civil 
mafriage is no sacrament, it, nevertheless, 
serves to secure the consequences in civil life 
to parents and children of the marriage union. 
For this reason, too, the Church authorities as 
a rule permit the churchly marriage only after 
the steps demanded. by the civil law have been 
taken.” 





The Sea-Level versus the Lock Canal 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON AND GARDNER RICHARDSON 


{In the first article of this series published March 15th, the two editors of Tus Iype- 
PENDENT, who have just returned from Panama, presented their conclusions as to the gen- 
eral conditions there. In the next article of March 22d, they discussed certain aspects of 


“Life in the Canal Zone.” 


In this they present plainly and impartially the arguments on 
both sides of the question which is now before the Ameriéan people. 


The three following 


articles will give some interesting points about the people of Panama and the country they 
live in and the labor question from the stand >oint of the negro laborer.—Eprror.] 


decide the most difficult and mo- 

mentous question of modern en- 
gineering, the choice of the type of the 
canal to be built at Panama. When doc- 
tors disagree there is a chance for the 
patient to have his say. This is decided- 
ly a case where doctors disagree. The 
question of a lock or sea-level canal at 
Panama has been under discussion by 
engineers ever since the International 
Scientific Congress met at Paris in 1879 
to decide it. In fact, the location of a 


& ONGRESS is now called upon to 


dam at Gatun, which is the most impor- 
tant feature of the plan now recommend- 
ed to Congress by the President, was 
suggested by M. Le Lepinay as early as 
1859. During the years since the dis- 
cussion began the factors have been alter- 
ing in value, excavation has become 
cheaper, vessels have become bigger and 
lock machinery has been improved, but 
still neither side has gained a clear vic- 
tory over the other in the argument. And 
today they are as far apart as ever. En- 
gineers of good standing differ as much 
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as $50,000,000 on cost and seven years on 
time of construction, and each side de- 
nounces the other’s plans as impractica- 
ble, dangerous and extravagant. 

The question ought to be decided 
quickly, for we have an expensive plant 
on the Isthmus and an army of men 
ready to go to work, and they cannot be 
profitably employed until it is known 
what they are to do. As it is now we 
must dig out and move again much of 
the dirt that the French got out, for they 
piled it too near the banks for the wider 
channel contemplated today, and if the 
plans are fundamentally changed again 
there will be more of this lost labor. 
After we decide what kind of a canal we 
want, the question will arise who is to 
do the work, and, if it is decided to let 
it by contract or at least to get bids with 
that in view, this will mean many months 
of waiting for advertising and estimates. 


This is how the question stands as it 
is submitted to the grand jury of the 


American people. There was appointed, 
last June, a Board of Consulting En- 
gineers, composed of eight Americans 
and one nominated by England, by Ger- 
many, by France, and by the Netherlands, 
and the consulting engineer of the Suez 
Canal. These met in Washington, 
studied the plans submitted to them in 
the light of all available information, 
made a brief visit to the Isthmus and 
agreed to disagree. Among the many 
plans for lock canals they decided that 
the best was that with a surface level 
of 60 feet above the sea, with four locks, 
no two in the same place. This they 
compared with the sea level project, and 
reported in favor of the latter by a vote 
of eight to five, all the foreign engineers 
favoring the sea-level plan. The minor- 
ity of the board then took up and de- 
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veloped a plan for a lock canal at an 
elevation of 85 feet above sea level and 
six locks, three of them in one flight. The 
two reports being then brought before 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, the 
minority report in favor of the 85-foot 
canal was adopted by a vote of five to one. 
It also received the emphatic indorse- 
ment of Chief Engineer Stevens, Secre- 
tary of War Taft and President Roose- 
velt, and was by the last transmitted to 
Congress, with the statement that the 
Canal would be built on that plan unless 
Congress should decide in favor of the 
sea-level canal. 

M. De Lesseps, after his success with 
the Suez Canal, entered upon the Panama 
project with a light heart, for the dis- 
tance to be cut thru was only half as 


-much, but the disastrous failure of the 
- scheme ruined his reputation, shortened 


his life, swept away the savings of thou- 


sands of French families, and involved 
the public men of France in a cloud of 
scandal. The fundamental difficulty with 
the French was that they failed to take 
into account that the Panama route re- 


.quires much deeper cutting than the 


Suez, and thru rock instead of sand, and 
that the climate is a greater impediment. 
The watershed between the Atlantic and 
Pacific at this point is the Culebra Hill, 
on the one side of which is the Chagres 
River, carrying off three-fourths of the 
drainage into the Atlantic, and on the 
other the Rio Grande, taking the rest into 
the Pacific. 

It is hard for’ the layman to conjure up 
a solid reality from looking at paper 
diagrams. Some concrete analogy is 
needed, and for those who have been in 
New York, cr are familiar with its topog- 
raphy, the following illustration may be 
helpful: Suppose a volcanic eruption 
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should overflow the city of New York, 
like Herculaneum, with lava, and cover 
the site with a great hill of soft rock, 
from the Battery to Harlem, the highest 
point being at the Pulitzer or World 
Building, the gilded dome and lantern of 
which would just be covered; while the 
hill would slope off gradually to the foot 
of the Grant Monument, between seven 
and eight miles in total length. Natural- 
ly the first task of the archeologists of the 
future, in their examination of the buried 
city, would be to excavate Broadway 
thruout its entire length, and unearth the 
buildings on each side. If, then, we 
imagine them to dig out Broadway to 
its present level and twice its present 
width, we have an undertaking very 
much the same as that running the sea- 
level canal thru the Culebra Cut. Of 
course, there are many additional diffi- 
culties, such as the Chagres River, which 
flows into the canal near Culebra at right 
angles to its course. Its waters are 
necessary for a lock canal, but its flow 
is too irregular for convenience. In this 
dry season it is a clear and peaceable 
little stream flowing some 300 cubic feet 
per second, but in the wet season it rises 
in a few hours to a muddy torrent of 
1,200 times its former volume. The ad- 
vocates of the sea-level canal propose to 
control it by a dam, 130 feet high, at 
Gamboa, where the Chagres strikes the 
canal, thus converting it into a deep 
reservoir or lake of nearly thirty square 
miles. The lock canal project would 
make a much larger lake at a lower level 
by means of an immense dam at Gatun. 

Fortunately the Culebra Hill is not as 
high as it was. The French cut its crest 
down from 343 feet above sea level (373 
feet above the bottom of the sea level 
canal) to about 180 or 190 feet. 

The old French company (1881-1888) 
did a surprising amount of work under 
great difficulties, all along the line of the 
canal, most of it dredging. The receiv- 
ers of the bankrupt company (1889- 
1894) and the new Panama Company 
(1894-1904), founded upon its ruins, did 
no more work than was necessary to hold 
the canal concession from the Colombian 
Government. Th¢ excavation work of 
the American Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion (1904 to 1906) has been chiefly con- 
fined to widening the cut and making 
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trenches for tracks. Altogether the in- 
termittent labor of the last twenty - five 
years has resulted in taking out about 
80,000,000 cubic yards of material and 
about half of this excavation will be 
available for a sea-level canal. In round 
numbers the sum stands as follows: 

AMOUNT OF EXCAVATION IN ‘THE PANAMA 


CANAL: 
Cubic Yards. 
Old French company (7 years)... 72,000,000 
New French company (15 years).. 7,000,000 
Isthmian Canal Commission (1% 
years) 





80,000,000 
Further excavation required for a 

sea-level canal (13 years) 231,000,000 
Further excavation required for . 

the lock canal (9 years) ) 

This is presented graphically in the 
profiles on top of the page. 

We have now spent about $76,500,000 
on the Panama Canal and practically . 
none of it has gone for real excavation, 
for that is not yet fairly begun. The 
Suez Canal cost only $83,000,000 alto- 
gether. First we paid $40,000,000 to the 
French company for their franchise, 
plans, buildings and “good will.” Then 
$10,000,000 to the Republic of Panama 
for the control of the Canal Zone, and 
we have spent or contracted for $26,500,- 
000 up to February, 1906. Now, the en- 
gineers offer us a sea-level canal for 
$247,000,000 and a lock canal for $140,- 
000,000. This does not include the total 
cost for the sanitation and government 
of the Zone, amounting perhaps to $1,- 
000,000 a year during construction and 
other necessary expenditures, and the in- 
terest on the money invested will bring 
the total sum up to about $400,000,000 
for a sea-level canal and $250,000,000 for 

- a lock canal. And this does not include 
the cost of fortification of the canal and 
its terminal ports, on which we have no 
figures. The question before us, then, 
practically resolves itself into this, shall 
we, every man, woman and child of us, 
pay $5 apiece for a sea-level canal to be 
delivered in 1919 or later, or $3 for a 
lock canal in 1915 or later? 

The engineers have dashed the hopes 
of the public somewhat by declaring im- 
practicable two plans which appealed 
strongly to the popular mind. One was 
for the “Strait of Panama,” a canal so 
wide and deep as to give a free ocean 
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passage, and the other was that a Jock 
canal could be gradually and cheaply cut 
down to the sea level. The latter is, in- 
deed, possible, but the cost would be so 
much greater than to construct a sea- 
level canal in the first place, that if we 
adopt a lock plan now we are practically 
confined to that type of canal for an in- 
definite period in the future. 

The sea-level plan, as recommended by 
the Board of Consulting Engineers, in- 
dicated on the accompanying map and 
profile, begins near Colon, with a channel 
500 feet wide, dredged thru Limon Bay 
and protected by jetties. The channel 
across the Isthmus will be 40 feet deep 
and in the earth sections have a bottom 
width of 150 feet, with suitable side- 
slopes,’ giving a surface width of 300 to 
400 feet. In rock the bottom width is to 
be 200 feet and the surface width 208 
feet. At the Panama end there is to be 
a tide lock, for the tidal range at this 
point is 20 feet. These gates, however, 


will not have to be closed for more than 
a few hours on half the days. The points 
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in favor of this project are that it pro- 
vides a practically uninterrupted passage 
from sea to sea, and it can be made 
deeper and wider without difficulty, when 
the size and number of the passing ves- 
sels demand it. The time of completion 
depends upon the. rapidity with which 
the excavation at Culebra can be done, 
and this the majority of the board cal- 
culate as Io years, but they add two or 
three years to the estimate to cover un- 
known contingencies. 

The advocates of the lock canal attack 
this project on the ground of expense, 
inconvenience and delay. Chief Engineer 
Stevens, for instance, believes that the 
cost would be at least $275,000,000, in- 
stead of $247,000,000, “and might be 
very much more,” and that the time 
necessary for completion will be 18 or 
20 years, instead of 12 or 13. It is also 
claimed that the inconvenience, delay and 
danger of running ships thru a long, 
crooked and narrow’ channel will 
be greater than passing thru the locks 
and lakes that they propose, for turning- 








The Site of the Great Gatun Dam and Lake. 





The dam will extend from the hill in the distaace 


on the left to that from which the photograph was taken, and the locks will begin near the palm tree. 
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Cut Near Pedro Miguel, Where One Lock is to Be Constructed. 


out places must be provided where a 
large ship must tie up while another 
passes it, as in the Suez Canal. 

The plan of the minority for a lock 
canal at an elevation of 85 feet above sea 
level presents some novel and attractive, 
but questionable, features. By placing a 
large dam at Gatun and another at Pedro 
Miguel they would convert the greater 
part of the cana] into one immense lake, 
which ships can navigate freely. The to- 
tal length of the-canal is 49.7 miles. Of 
this 35 miles will be over 500 feet wide, 
while the depth will be 75 feet near the 
Gatun dam and nearly as much for many 
miles. Only in the Culebra Cut will the 
width be reduce to 200 feet at the bot- 
tom and the depth to 45 feet. This would 
solve the Chagres difficulty, for the -wa- 
ters of this and other torrential streams 
can pour into the great Gatun lake with- 
out materially increasing its depth. On 
the Pacific side three shorter dains will 
turn the Rio Grande into a smaller lake. 

The weak points in this project are the 
Gatun dam and flight of locks, both of 


which are of unprecedented size and, in 
the opinion of a majority of the consult- 
ing engineers, of questionable stability. 
The dam is to be a mile and a half long 
and 135 feet high, withstanding a head 
of water of 85 feet. The accompanying 
photograph shows the site. 

It is impossible to excavate to the rock 
at Gatun and to build a masonry dam, 
so it is proposed to make it of earth, on 
an earth foundation, but of such slope 
and material as to practically be one of 
the hills. It is to be 374 feet broad at 
the water level and one half mile at the 
base. By using the clay and silt from 
the dredging below Gatun and the indu- 
rated clay from the Culebra Cut it is ex- 
pected that the dam can be made prac- 
tically impervious to seepage. 

To raise and lower the ships’ thru the 
85 feet between the level of the sea and 
that of Lake Gatun a duplicate flight of 
three locks is planned. These will re- 
quire a greater mass of masonry than has 
been constructed in modern times, 3,500,- 
000 cubic yards of concrete. This will 
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open a new and very extensive market 
for the manufacturers of Portland 
cement. Each lock is to have 40 
feet depth, 95 feet width and a 
usable length of goo feet, or only 
790 feet if the double gates are added as 
proposed for protection against acci- 
dents: This will accommodate any ships 
now built or in sight, but it is doubtful 
whether it will provide for any that “may 
be reasonably anticipated,” as required 
by the Spooner Act. In the opinion of 
the majority it would not, and they hold 
that no locks should be constructed of 
less. dimensions than 1,000 feet usable 
length and 100 feet width. 

The tendency of recent years is to in- 
crease greatly the size of ships, and there 
is‘no reason to! think that the-limit has 
been reached. The Cunard Company has 
now on the stocks two ships which are 
to be 800 feet long, 88 feet beam and 
36 feet draft. It is fortunate for the 
world that the construction of the canal 
has been delayed, for if we had now the 
canal planned by the French in 1894, 
with 29.5 feet depth and 98.4 feet bottom 
width, oreven that of our own Commission 
in 1901, with 35 feet depth and 150 feet 
bottom width,they would not be adequate 
for ships now afloat. 

The majority of the consulting en- 
gineers regard: this flight of three con- 
secutive locks as very dangerous on ac- 
count of its liability to injury by accident 
or design. An ocean liner entering the 
upper lock from the lake might, thru a 
mistake in signals, such as sometimes 
occurs, dash against the gates at full 
speed, break thru and go plunging down 
the whole flight into the canal, 85 feet 
below. In time of.war, or just before its 


declaration, the explosion of an innocent. 


looking boat loaded with dynamite in the 
locks, or even the use of a few sticks of 
it by some fearless men from the jungle 
might disable the canal for months, just 
when it was most needed. The locks at 
Sosa Hill, on the Pacific, and even those 
at Gatun, will be within range of the 
guns from battleships upon the ocean. 
In short, the five foreign and three of the 
American engineers claim that such locks 
are “altogether beyond the prudent design 
for safe operation and administrative 
efficiency.”’ 

In reply to this the advocates of the 
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lock canal quote the success of the Soo, 
which. handles thru its locks annually 
three times as much traffic as the sea 
level Suez, and with fewer delays and 
accidents. 

There is no question but what -we can 
dig the canal. The. French could if they 
had had the United States Treasury to 
back them. But it is to be in a peculiar 
sense a national undertaking, and we 
want to be able to take pride in it, espe- 
cially since the pecuniary profit on the in- 
vestment is uncertain. To take pride in 
it 2s an American achievement, it must 
be a clean, honest and efficient piece of 
work, for this is what we like to believe 
to be the American way of doing things. 
In a sense it is not so important that the 
canal shall be a good one as that it shall 
be well done. If it turn out to be too 
crooked it can be straightened afterward, 
but crooked ways in finance and politics 
will remain a national disgrace, such as 
rests upon France. 

It is impossible to cut the cable as 
Dewey did at Manila, but some method 
will have to be devised by which the men 
on the Isthmus are freed from the super- 
vision and overruling of all the petty 
details of their work. The cause of the 
delay and expense so far is the duality 
which extends thru the whole canal busi- 
ness. There are 

Two Headquarters: Washington and 
Panama. 

Two Governments: Panama and the 
Canal Zone. 

Two Monetary Systems: 
silver. 

Two Corporations: The Isthmian 
Canal Commission and the Panama Rail- 
road Company. 

Two Purposes: Patriotic and commer- 
cial. 

And the list could be extended indefi- 
nitely, all causing conflict;and “lost mo- 
tion.” 

In some cases this embarrassing dual- 
ity could be reduced to an efficient unity. 
In others it cannot be, at least at present. 
The one thing so far that has been effi- 
ciently managed in Panama was the 
revolution. This was done on time and 
with no unnecessary expense. If we 
could discover how this was done and 
apply the same methods to the digging of 
the canal it would facilitate matters, 
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Grand Opera 


In reserving “Carmen” for the last . 


week but one of the season, the manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera House did not 
show his usual shrewdness. It made it 
impossible to give more than two per- 
formances of Bizet’s popular opera when 
half a dozen crowded houses would have 
been a certainty. The tickets for both 
occasions were all sold a week in ad- 
vance. What caused this demand was 
not the Carmen of Miss Fremstad so 
much as the first appearance of Mr. Ca- 
ruso in his second French réle. The part 
of Don José proved to be better suited to 
him than that of Faust. Heretofore Mr. 
Caruso—who might have made his liv- 
ing as a caricaturist had he not been born 
a tenor—has distinguished himself more 
as a comic than as a tragic actor; after 
seeing him in “Carmen”—especially in 
the final scene, where he stabs the gypsy 
girl—one has to admit that he is great in 
tragedy, too. Vocally also he was su- 
perb, although Bizet’s Franco-Spanish 
melodic curves differ considerably from 
those of the Italians whom Mr. Caruso 
usually interprets. The popular Italian 
tenor has added to his artistic stature 
considerably by his Don José, but it is 
not likely that he will ever rival in versa- 
tility Jean de Reszke, who was almost 
equally great in Italian, French and Ger- 
man réles. Caruso as Tristan is incon- 
ceivable. 

In Europe, Caruso has a rival whose 
name is Bonci. It is admitted that his 
voice has not the same beautiful quality, 
but the claim is made that he is a greater 
artist. In all probability we shall hear 
him next winter. Mr. Oscar Hammer- 
stein, whose specialty is the building of 
theatres, has nearly ready a huge house 
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which is to be inaugurated with grand 
opera in rivalry with the Metropolitan. 
He has secured Bonci and Edouard de 
Reszke; also Madame Gadski; Madame 
Calvé has been named, altho she is also 
announced for a concert tour. Altho 
Jean de Reszke has retired from the 
stage, Mr. Hammerstein hopes that, for 
Edouard’s sake, he will consent to sing a 
dozen times in New York. Jean’s closest 
friends doubt that he will do it. 

Is there room in New York for two 
grand opera companies? The Metropol- 
itan certainly makes money; it is almost 
the only company in the world that does 
so. Mr. Conried’s personal profits for 
the season of 1904-1905 are said to have 
been $108,000. At most of his perform- 
ances the house is crowded; often hun- 
dreds. are turned away. The question is 
whether this overflow is big enough to 
float another company. It must be borne 
in mind that the success of the Metro- 
politan Opera House is not due entirely 
to artistic causes. The “horseshoe,” 
with its dozens of millionaires, is an es- 
sential part of the show. New York is 
crowded all winter with visitors. Many 
of these might hesitate to pay $5 for a 
chance merely to hear an opera; but 
when they find that they can also ogle 
the most prominent plutocrats in the 
country for three hours they succumb to 
the temptation. 


There are a good many more million- 
aires in New York than there are box 
holders at the Metropolitan. If Mr. 
Hammerstein can secure a few dozen of 
these others, as his box holders, he may 
succeed with his operatic undertaking. 
On artistic attractions alone he cannot 
rely. The number of popular operas is 
limited, and so is the number of singers 
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who are great enough to interest cap- 
tious New Yorkers. Some of Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s plans it is possible to diagnose 
as unwise even now. He intends to open 
in October; while the wealthy opera 
patrons do not return till late in Novem- 
ber. He talks of giving only French and 
Italian operas—with possibly a Wagner 
opera or two, sung in Italian, as in the 
“good old times.” But, apart from “Car- 
men” and “Faust,” what French operas 
are likely to draw crowded houses? 
Charpentier’s “Louise” is the only one of 
recent date that 
has had a real suc- 
cess, even in Paris. 
As for Italy, both 
Mascagni and 
Leoncavallo seem 
to have come to the 
end of their tether. 
Leoncavallo’s 
“Roland of Berlin” 
had a_ sensational 
success in_ the 
Prussian _ capital, 
but that was _ be- 
cause of the 
Kaiser’s personal 
interest in it; it has 
not been sung any- 
where else. Puccini 
is well represented 
at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House 
with his “La 
Bohéme” and 
“Tosca”; nor is his 
latest opera, “Ma- 
dame Butterfly” 
(to which London 
has taken a great 
fancy), available for Mr. Hammerstein, 
since Mr. Savage has announced that 
he has secured the American rights 
for it. 

That it is not a trifling matter to un- 
dertake a new operatic enterprise may 
be inferred from the statement made by 
Mr. Conried in his recent report that the 
performances at the Metropolitan this 
season have cost $51,000°a week. The 
receipts, nevertheless, were so tremen- 
dous that a handsome profit remains. The 
lovers of French opera are the only ones 
not pleased with the season just closed. 
“Faust,” with five performances, and 


Wilhelm Gericke. 
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“Carmen,” with two, make up the Frenci: 
list. Italian opera, thanks to Caruso, 
fared much better. There’ were fourteen 
operas by Italian composers (‘‘Bohéme,”’ 
“Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Favo- 
rita,” “Gioconda,” “Trovatore,” “Pagli- 
acci,” ““Tosca,” “Sonnambula,’ “Travi- 
ata,’ - “Il Barbiere,” “Don Pasquale,” 
“L’Elisir d’Amore’’); these, together 
were sung 47 times. Fifteen operas by 
German composers were given 55 times: 
the list includes Humperdinck’s “Hansel 
and Gretel” (which had 11 perform- 
ances, or 5 more 
than any other 
opera in the rep- 
ertory), Gold- 
mark’s “Queen of 
Sheba,” Strauss’s 
“Fledermaus” and 
“Gypsy Baron,” 
Mozart's “Don 
Giovanni” and 
Flotow’s “Martha” 
(these two were 
sung in Italian), 
and Wagner’s 
“ T ann h auser,” 
“Lohengrin,” 
“M eis tersinger,” 
“Tristan,” the four 
Nibelung operas, 
and  “Parsifal.” 
Wagner, as _ usual, 
is at the head of all 
composers with 31 
performances. Yet 
n ot w ithstanding 
the vital  signifi- 
cance of the fore- 
going, Mr. Ham- 
merstein expects to 
get along without the Wagnerian op- 
eras, 
& 


Mr. Gericke’s Farewell 


The last evening and matinee concerts 
of the present season by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, given on March 
15th and 17th, respectively, were in all 
probability the last Mr. Wilhelm Gericke 


will ever conduct in New York. The 
term for which he was engaged has ex- 
pired, and he has declined a re-engage- 
ment. He will be missed by several 
thousand music lovers thruout the East- 
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ern section of the country, where the 
ministrations of the Boston players have 
made him a familiar figure. Wilhelm 
Gericke, more than any other, has made 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra what it 
is—the finest orchestra in America, and 
one indeed that compares favorably with 
any orchestra in Europe. He has had 
practically absolute control over the or- 
ganization’s artistic life, and, while he 
was always a hard drill master, he suc- 
ceeded in creating such an esprit de 
corps among the players of his band as 
has never been equaled in any other or- 
chestra in America. Mr, Gericke first 
came to Boston in 1884. *He had been 
graduated from the Vienna Conserva- 
tory in 1865, had gained a wide experi- 
ence as conductor at Linz and at the Im- 
perial Opera in Vienna, and was a mu- 
sician well equipped. The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra had been founded by 
Mr. Henry L. Higginson three years be- 
fore his coming. Its material was still 
fresh and in parts crude. Mr. Gericke 
improved its personnel by bringing over 
such sterling artists as Franz Kneisel, 
Alwin Schroeder, Otto Roth, Louis 
Svecenski and-many others. At the end 
of five years Mr. Gericke’s health failed 
and he retired for a period of rest. He 
returned in 1898, and since that year has 
been continuously at the head of the or- 
chestra, so that the full term of his ser- 
vice has been thirteen years. The sin- 
gle aim of all his endeavor has been the 
proclamation of sheer tonal beauty; and 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra he 
has achieved that aim. His attitude to- 
ward his art, his bearing at the conduc- 
tor’s desk, his methods, his interpreta- 
tions, and the feeling’ with which they 
have been imbued, may all be summed 
up in the one word—classic. 

His classicism has been thorogoing 
and uncompromising and, altho forced 
by the compétition of his time and envi- 
ronment to take cognizance of the newer 
developments and tendencies in music, 
he has not shown any great sympathy 
with the ultra-modern emotional school 
or any large comprehension of the works 
of its leading exponents. His devotion 
to smoothness, refinement, polish and 
brilliance has often led to the charge of 
unemotional coldness and total lack of 
enthusiasm and it has seemed sometimes 


as if he sacrificed eloquence for the sake 
of elegance. But he has followed his 
lofty classical ideals persistently and 
with unflagging zeal. 

Who will be Mr. Gericke’s successor 
has not yet been announced. 


st 
Orchestral Music by American 
Composers 


Compositions of proved and known 
worth by Edward MacDowell and un- 
known works by Henry F. Gilbert and 
Arthur Shepherd made up the program 
of the first concert, on March roth, given 
by the New Music Society of America, 
which has been formed to encourage the 
development of music in the United 
States by bringing to light the best work 
in the larger instrumental forms that has 
been or is now being written by Amer- 
ican. composers, and, specifically, to 
make it known by actual public perform- 
ance. This first concert of the society 
was a success. It enlisted the co-opera- 
tion of the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
and its conductor, Mr. Altschuler. It 
was good to hear again the “Indian 
Suite” and the second piano concerto of 
Edward MacDowell, and their hearing 
gave poignant emphasis to the realiza- 
tion of the loss both music and Amer- 
ica have suffered by the early blighting 
of his brilliant career. By excess of 
work this man of genius literally burned 
his brain out; he is now a mental, nerv- 
ous and physical wreck, and there is 
practically no hope for his recovery. 

The last number on the program was 
a work by the newest aspirant for mu- 
sical honors in this country, Mr. Arthur 
Shepherd, who was born in Idaho in 
1880, received his training in the New 
England Conservatory, Boston, and is 
now the conductor of a symphony or- 
chestra in Salt’ Lake City. He was rep- 
resented by an “Ouverture Joyeuse” 
(why the French title, Mr. Shepherd ?), 
which won the Paderewski prize last 
year for an American orchestral compo- 
sition. This starts out with some big 
full round swinging chords, which it is 
joyous to hear, and much of it is im- 
bued with genuine musical feeling, but 
it is a bit too long and the high plane 
of beauty on which it starts is not sus- 
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tained thruout. The orchestral treat- 
ment is brilliant in some parts and halt- 
ing in others. The piece left the impres- 
sion that the young composer’s technical 
skill in expression is not yet commen- 
surate with his ideas. That he has ideas 
of his own is unmistakable ; and the work 
gives abundant promise of greater things 


to come. 
Js 


Victor Herbert With the Philhar- 
monic 


The most popular, and therefore the 
most successful, musician in America is 


Victor Herbert. 


Mr. Victor Herbert. Not only is he be- 
loved of the populace which takes its mu- 
sic solely as a light amusement, but he 
has also the esteem of serious minded 
music lovers and musicians, as has been 
demonstrated anew by the fact that he 
has been the “star” conductor of two 
successful concerts by the Philharmonic 
Society this winter. Further to show the 
society's regard for him the program of 
his concert of March 3d included his 
“Suite Romantique” (opus 31). This 
piece is not one that will enhance Mr. 
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Herbert’s reputation as a symphonic 
writer ; he has done much better things. 
Its component parts are too common- 
place. But it does display a lavish com- 
mand of tonal colors and something of 
the composer’s mastery of the art of or- 
chestration, which is far indeed from 
commonplace. Mr. Herbert is an accom- 
plished conductor, and he secured from 
the orchestra a notably fine performance. 

The present season will end, for a time 
at least, the policy followed by the Phil- 
harmonic for the last three years in en- 
gaging several eminent conductors for 
each season. * The society has engaged 
Mr. Vasili Safonoff for three years—the 
longest term for which he was willing to 
make a contract. This distinguished 
Russian has made a deeper impression 
than any other of the visiting conductors. 
That it has been able to secure his ser- 
vices for a period of three years is an as- 
surance for the Philharmonic of contin- 
ued artistic excellence and increased 
prosperity. 


s 
The Oratorio Society 


At its third concert of the season the 
New York Oratorio Society sang 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus,” a 160-year 
old work, but one that has been so sel- 
dom heard here that it was almost a nov- 
elty. The last preceding performance of 
it was in 1885. The narrow range of its 
emotional content precludes any - possi- 
bility of this oratorio’s ever ranking with 
“The Messiah,” yet it is one of Handel’s 
master works, and in England it is sec- 
ond only to “The Messiah” in popular- 
ity. It was composed at the demand of 
the Prince of Wales to commemorate the 
victory of “The Butcher” Duke of Cum- 
berland in the battle of Culloden on 
April 6th, 1746. It sounds very, very 
old fashioned now, but none the less is 
interesting to hear—once. 


& 


Society of American Artists 

The last exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists, before it rejoins again 
the Academy from which it seceded in 
1877, shows, above all other things, how 
wise that proposed action is, for the ex- 
hibition hardly varies from the Academy 
exhibition of this season. 
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The place of honor in the Vanderbilt 
Gallery is given to the Winged Figure 
by Thayer, owned by Mr. Freer; which 
is perhaps the poorest work of that 
painter in his maturity. Next it is a 
“Mother Reading to Children,” by 
George DeForest Brush, which shows 


while the head has the sympathetic 
charm with which Mr. Brush always 
studies children, the attention to detail 
in the painting of all the rest of the pic- 
ture is painful. Many children have 
been painted this year. Lydia Field 
Emmet received the Julia Shaw prize for 


* 
Prize Picture in Society of American Artists’ Exhibition. 


Mr. Brush at his best. It is less of an 
“arrangement” in the manner of the 
Florentines: than his family groups of 
other years, and yet lacks nothing of the 
beauty of color and sentiment he is al- 
ways inspired to express by the lovely 
wholesomeness of his admirable family. 
He has also in the exhibition a portrait 
of a little boy in a riding habit, in which, 


a portrait of a boy in a white sailor suit 
which has the best work in it that she 
has done so far. Paul Moschcowitz 
shows a little boy not so well painted as 
many of his former portraits. Adelaide 
Cole Chase’s portrait of Master Hyatt 
Mayer is good, but her “Little Girl in a 
Kimona” is unsuccessful in line. Charles 
Curran’s portraits of four brothers in a 
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landscape is an extraordinarily uninter- 
esting picture. Luis Mora’s “Brother 
and Sister” is unrestful in grouping and 
slimy in handling. He has several Span- 
ish canvases here that, while they still 
lack simplicity, are much abler. Louise 
Cox’s “Miss Muffet” is tryingly lacking 
in breadth of treatment. Sargeant Ken- 
dal, always a serious worker who has not 
yet learned the trick of concealing his la- 
bor, shows three poitrait groups. Albert 
Herter’s portrait of a child is tight in 
treatment. Irving Wiles, who has come 
into the front rank as a portrait painter, 
shows a good portrait of Dr. John W. 
Burgess. Smedley is not up to his last 
year attainments. Henri seems to have 
little further to develop with his manner 
of seeing human beings. His “Miss 
Nivison” is certainly a frightening per- 
son if truthfully presented. With his 
strong artistic personality it seems to be 
difficult for him to be broadly interested 
in differing characteristics of figure and 
expression. All his women conform to a 
pose that has apparently become canon- 
ical. Ellen Emmet seems to have settled 
into a mannerism of heavy color and 
solid if sometimes dull handling. 

Of landscapes there are few worth 
mentioning. Albert Cro]l has a fine sky 
in his “Arizona Clouds”; Redfield’s 
prize winning “River Delaware’ is 
dreary; Carlsen’s “Lazy Sea” is not as 
promising as the marine he had at the 
Academy. Paul Dougherty’s “Sunset on 
the Head” is ‘the strongest thing in 
sentiment among the attempts at render- 
ing moods of nature. 

Of pictures with human interest, 
Jerome Myers’s. “Recreation Pier and 


The Band Stand,” “A Religious Proces- — 


sion” and “An Appreciative Audience” 
are beyond all others. This man’s color 
is becoming richer and less. mannered, 
and apparently he is not going to fall a 
victim to any mere trick of quality. In 
an entirely different way Karl Ander- 
son’s “Student of Steinlen” is an inter- 
esting picture. A studio with a nude 
model at rest is the background for a 
large figure of an artist poring over a 
drawing of the admired master. The in- 
terest of the man in the drawing is un- 
mistakable. Jean MacLean’s work in 
two veins is an advance over last year’s ; 
“The Locket” is a charmingly refined 


and sympathetic portrait study and the 
“Sunlight in the Square” is a good bit 
of thoughtful composition in color and 
mass. Hugo Ballin’s decorative pictures 
have become a feature of all the exhibi- 
tions. His “Lute Player” is better than 
the picture that took the prize at the 
Academy. He has a landscape with a 
church on a hill in it that is good in many 
ways. There is little sculpture of im- 
portance. Solon Borglum’s small horses 
are always interesting, and the huge 
polar bears by Roth make an imposing 
mass at the entrance to the Central Gal- 
lery; Bessie Potter’s “Beatrice” is grace- 
ful in line, and Calder’s. “Man-Cub” is 


strong. 
at 


Recent Portraits by Shannon 


The exhibition at Knoedler’s might 
have been called “The Decadence of a 
Good Man.” Anything sadder than the 
group of vulgarly elaborate compositions, 
coming so soon after the firm establish- 
ment of Shannon as a painter to whom 
we might look for better and better work, 
has not been seen in years. What is the 
matter with us? How is it that we could 
commercialize a painter so quickly? We 
are told of the great price Shannon now 
demands and gets, and we are forced to 
believe that he is painting purely and 
simply for the price. His work last sum- 
mer in London was coarser than we were 
used to from him, but it remained for 
American sitters to hasten .the decline 
apparently. 

Fd 


The Modern Gallery 


With an exhibition of works by the 
brothers Leon and Scott Dabo there was 
recently opened at 11 East Thirty-third 
street a gallery to be devoted to the 
young men whose works are not wel- 
comed in the two or three annual exhibi- 
tions, as a rule. The first of the project- 
ed exhibitions was a restful group of 
landscapes reminiscent of the work of 
the Nippon Bijitsuin-of Japan, but so 
full of what we all feel about nature in 
her serene moods that they were a de- 
light. They were entirely detached from 
any personality of the human kind, so 
much so, in fact, that it was impossible 
to tell the work of one brother from that 
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of the other. They both place on all their 
canvases a small cabalistic mark which is 
supposed to mark a starting’ point for the 
interest. Aside from this borrowed fad 
the things are worthy of attention for 
many qualities of line and color and for 
perfect realization of what they attempt. 


& 


The Ten American Painters 


Even with the addition of William M. 
Chase the Society of Ten only contains 
nine painters, and their thirty-odd can- 
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very well with his “Green Window Cur- 
tain,” which has lovely color, tho the con- 
struction of the room is hard to under- 
stand. His two portraits also show that 
curious lack of convincing drawing, or 
rather suggestion, of the backs of the 
heads. Dewing shows one of his beauti- 
ful little portraits only. Benson has an 
experiment with a choppy sea called 
“Coasters in Harbor” that is not success- 
ful in rendering the movement, tho it is 
in the handling of light. These men can 


apparently paint all lights, Mr. Weir all 


Horatio Walker’s Ave Maria. 
Copyrighted, 1906, by N. E. Montross, New York. 


vases, shown until March 31st at the 
Montross Gallery, make an exhibition 
that is a pleasure in its easily to be seen 
size as well as in the unity of itterest 
displayed. Childe Hassam is not as well 
represented as usual here, having his big 
decorative canvas, “June,” which, by the 
way, took the Carnegie prize there, at the 
society, and showing here only four pic- 
tures that were in his own exhibition ear- 
lier in the year. Chase comes into line 


the subtlest tones and gradations of it, 
from the delicate springtime effects and 
the clear monotony of midday to the light 
that adds charm to a “coon-hunt.” His 
“Gentlewoman” is as fine a thing as he 
has ever done. Tarbell’s “Girl Mending” 
is less pleasing in arrangement than his 
memorable “Girl Sewing” of last year, 
but a man can hardly do two things as 
good as that was. De Camp’s personal 
seriousness is impressed upon one by his 
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portrait of himself. The searching inter- 
est in the artistic problem is rendered as 
in few pictures of artists by themselves. 
The other two pictures by him have his 
rather over strong color to an unpleasant 
degree. 

Metcalf’s ‘““Mountain Laurel” is most 
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ing. Indeed, the season, as a whole, has 


shown no noteworthy novelties with the 
exception of “Peter Pan” and “Man and 
Superman.” 

“The Embassy Ball” neither adds nor 
detracts anything from that Mr. Augustus 
Thomas’s already established position as 














Francis Wilson in 


interesting among his six landscapes, and 
Robert Reid’s “After the Storm” is a 
jolly little riot of high tones. ‘His “Gold 
Screen” is forcedly decorative, but would 
hang better, doubtless, in a larger room. 


sw 
The Drama 


There have been no notable new plays 
put on the boards’ since our last dramatic 
criticism appeared up to the present writ- 


“The Mountain Climber.” 


an American playwright. It is one of 
those improbable comedies where every 
character is more or less of a humorist, 
even those who attempt to be serious, and 
where the spectator’s sides are sure to 
ache from laughter and mirth. It is an 
American play laid at Washington, and 
the audience seemed to appreciate the 
jokes on the Senate and American poli- 
tics. Lawrencé D’Orsay, who took the 
part of the “blawsted” Englishman, was 
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capital, tho the caricature must have been 
anything but pleasing to the people in the 
audience with English sympathies. 

“The Mountain Climber,” by the au- 
thors of “Are You a Mason?” is an ex- 
cellent farce. There are many exceed- 
ingly humorous situations in the play, full 
advantage of all of which was taken by 
Mr. Francis Wilson. The play will never 
become a classic; but with Wilson’s 
comedy it is infinitely better than it could 
possibly be lacking this. It is sure to 
give an evening of laughter. 

The colored race makes a contribution 
to theatrical compositions in “Abyssinia,” 
as first produced last month at the Majes- 
tic Theater. Williams and Walker, in 
this new musical creation, were received 
with much favor, not only by their own 
countrymen, but by the whites as well. 
Most of the songs were tuneful and tak- 
ing. 

“Brown of Harvard” is the third com- 
edy of college life that has been put on 
the stage in the last two years. 
quite as good as George Ade’s “The Col- 
lege Widow,” but compares favorably 
with “Strongheart.” Instead of the in- 
evitable football scene, with the cheer- 
ing crowds, we have in this case a boat 
race. The cast is good, and altho the real 
essence of college life has never yet been 
put on the stage, nevertheless some 
illusion is there, and the play is interest- 
ing from beginning to end. The- plot, 
however, is most improbable, for stu- 
dents in our American universities are 
never such deep-dyed villains as the bad 
ones in this play. Students have their 
faults, but seduction and forgery are not 
among them. 

“The Triangle,” a Play of Manners in 
Four Acts. There is nothing new or 
specially striking as to plot. A worldly 


It is not. 
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mother endeavors to make a marriage be- 
tween her young daughter Alice and a 
middle-aged United States Senator. The 
name and the situation are a bit sugges- 
tive at this present time. The first two 
acts are commonplace. In the last two 
the acting of Charlotte Walker, an un- 
happy wife, deserves praise, for she not 
only is an attractive woman, but she 
plays her part with intelligence and feel- 
ing. Ferdinand Gottschalk,.in his per- 
sonatior® of her husband and dupe, rises 
well to his part, better than-the man who 
completes the triangle. The end culmin- 
ates in a tragedy, and one leaves the the- 
ater feeling that the play and the stage 
setting were so nearly good that it was a 
pity that it had not been entirely so. 

“His Majesty,” a musical diversion, as 
produced at the Majestic Theater, the 
book and music for which is by Shafter 
Howard, is very amusing. There are 
several members of the cast in which 
spontaneous humor dwells and they easi- 
ly carry the performance. The ballet is 
artistic and well trained. The members 
thereof are for the most part youthful 
and beautiful, and wear smart gowns. 
Several novelties appear in their evolu- 
tion. . “His Majesty” affords Miss 
Blanche Ring with a new vehicle for her 
talents, which she fully improves. 

“The Redskin,” which was put on at” 
the Liberty Theater last month, is draw- 
ing fair sized crowds, tho, with the ex- 
ception of an Indian dance and Indian 
music by the orchestra, it is almost 
worthless. The playwright apparently* 
took a stock plot that would have suited 
the characters of white people, and made 
Indians act them. The conversation is 
mostly mock heroic, the dramatic situa- 
tions are foolish and the character of the 
Indian is not at all true to life. 





The Morocco Conference 


BY EDOUARD TALLICHET 


[The author of this article is Editor-in-Chief of the venerable Swiss review, the Biblio- 
théque Universelle, and is a recognized authority in Europe on all international questions. 
It is the best article on the Moroccan situation we have yet seen.—Ep1rTor.] 


F the Morocco question were not as- 
| sociated with other questions, we 
might have good reason for expect- 
ing a happy issue to the conference at 
Algeciras. But it is so far from being 
a simple ‘question that it is involved in 
the entire concerted movement of Ger- 
man policy and almost inextricably com- 
plicated with it. The chief object of the 
famous visit to Tangier, planned at Ber- 
lin, was to break the entente cordiale 
between France and England. The re- 
sult was a complete check for Germany. 
Even the threats of war have only suc- 
ceeded in drawing the two countries 
more closely together and strengthened 
their determination to maintain an alli- 
ance that is ever becoming more and 
more advantageous to them. 

There is reason for believing that, at 
the present moment, the internal situation 
of Germany is having an important, if 
not decisive, influence on the settlement 
of the Morocco difficulty. In spite of the 
very great benefit conferred, during the 
Russo-Japanese war, on German indus- 
try, which supplied Russia with arms, 
munitions and ships, its present situation 
leaves much to be desired. The new 
tommercial treaties are not favorable to 
it, and, as in all strongly protected coun- 
tries, where everything is managed by 
the Government, it has developed too rap- 
idly, so that it is obliged to enter into 
competition with itself on its own ground ; 
it no longer has a sufficient number of 
foreign outlets, manufacturers have been 
forced to lower prices and are complain- 
ing that they can no longer sell at a 
profit, nay, have to sell at a loss. Hence 
the Government of the Empire is bound 
not to allow any of the markets open to 
its industries to be closed, and to open 
as many others as possible, no matter 
how insignificant they may at first sight 
appear. 

Such is the case with Morocco. No 
country has less interest in it than Ger- 
many. Its commercial relations with it 
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are of very little importance, but it aims 
at increasing them and has its thoughts 
fixed on the future. 

But there is another thing which will 
bear far more heavily on the settlement 
of the question. Germany has not been 
able to increase incessantly her military 
expenses—she is at the present moment 
on the point of transforming her artillery 
and making other changes as well—and. 
above all, to make such extraordinary 
additions to her maritime strength, with- 
out gravely unsettling her budget. She 
is now obliged to augment her resources 
by $60,000,c00 at least, which probably 
will not be sufficient, in the long run, for 
an end can never be seen to such ex- 
penses. At the present moment the Fed- 
eral Government has taken the matter up 
very energetically ; it has laid before the 
Reichstag a scheme for new contribu- 
tions which is well calculated to agitate 
Germans, already crushed under the 
weight of multiple imposts. Until now 
the Empire had no direct revenue except 
that produced by the customs. For the 
first time, it has proposed to levy direct 
taxes on beer and tobacco, taxes so de- 
tested by the common people that they 
have risen up, on more than one occasion, 
in several states, when an attempt was 


made to impose them; it has also pro- 


posed a complete system of stamps on 
railway tickets, checks, invoices, etc. : 
finally, duties on inheritances, which 
would affect particularly the great landed 
proprietors. Thus the three great classes 
of the population would be involved, 
which is only just; the common people 
thru beer and tobacco, the merchants and 
manufacturers by the stamps, and the 
country squires by the succession duties. 

The scheme, which formed one indi- 
visible whole, when handed over to be 
dealt with by a commission, was com- 
pletely demolished. Nobody would have 
it, and all kinds of propositions were 
offered to take its place. The sacrifice 
demanded of the Parliament and of the 
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people is so great—especially at the pres- 
ent moment—that it is necessary to jus- 
tify it by demonstrating that Germany 
is in a critical situation in Europe, and 
that she must increase her military and 
naval strength if she is to carry on war 
successfully, or impose ._ peace. The 
patriotism of all had to be appealed to. 
Hence the dispatches from Algeciras, 
evidently inspired by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, which have repeatedly spread 
doubts thru Germany and thru Europe 
as to the success of the conference, and 
fears that a war would result from it. 
On the other hand, a pretended anxiety 
to reassure everybody was displayed, it 
being said, more or less officially, that 
the rupture of the negotiations would 
not ipso facto entail war, but that the 
powers concerned would simply return 
to the status quo—an utterly impossible 
thing to do, by the way, for the mere 
fact of the meeting of the diplomats has 
entirely changed the situation and ren- 
dered it truly dangerous. 

It may be admitted as self-evident that 
intervention in Morocco is justified by 
the weakness of its Government and its 
inability to assure the safety not only of 
the subjects of the Sultan, but, more im- 

- portant still, that of the foreigners, most- 
ly Europeans, established in the country. 
It is not less evident that this task can 
only be accomplished by a single power, 
the nearest and the most interested in the 
maintenance of order and, for this very 
reason, disposed to make the necessary 
sacrifices for the purpose. France is 
clearly the power that fulfils all the con- 
ditions. Germany is too far and is not 
furnished with the instruments required 
for such a work, which would place her, 
moreover, in too close contact with Al- 
geria, where France can, on the other 
hand, easily find the men who will be in- 
dispensable for the purpose. 

But if France appears best fitted by 
her situation to accomplish a necessary 
work and to solve. temporarily a prob- 
lem bristling with difficulties and full of 
perils to the peace of the world, it may 
be asked whether she herself is really 
prepared for it, and whether she can take 
charge of it, not only to her own advan- 
tage, but to that of Morocco; two ques- 
tions which, in truth, make only one, be- 
cause the result for her will be in direct 
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proportion to the gain acquired by Mo- 
rocco. 

Now on this subject an immense num- 
ber of things might be said, some of 
them very painful. Altho a republic, 
France has not yet got rid of certain old 
ideas which do not harmonize in the 
slightest degree with her new institu- 
tions. Save in Algeria—and we may in- 
clude Tunis—where she has accom- 
plished in many respects a really civiliz- 
ing work, tho in a somewhat imperfect 
and hesitating fashion, all her other col- 
onies, especially the latest, have pre- 
sented a spectacle that is always very 
sad antl sometimes hideous. In Indo- 
China the natives are placed under an 
absolutely despotic régime of the most 
oppressive character. In the French 
Kongo, as well as‘in the Belgian Kongo, 
the exploitation of the natives and acts 
of sanguinary brutality have been car- 
ried to a point that has aroused the hor- 
ror of all those who have learned the 
particulars. The case of Madagascar is 
worse still. In the first place, to be per- 
fectly frank about the matter, the con- 
quest of this great island was simply an 
act of piracy and a violation of the law 
of nations; the only parallel to the deed 
was the capture of Kiao-chau in China 
by Germany, for Madagascar had a reg- 
ular Government and had long emerged 
from savagery. It had liberal institu- 
tions, which were developing slowly, as 
in medieval Europe. Never before had 
there been such an attempt at moral ele- 
vation made by men of color; they 
adopted all the best that there was: in 
modern civilization, rejecting the worst 
element in it, namely, a great military 
establishment. This absence of even de- 
fensive force should have won for the 
Malagesy Government the respect of all 
and protection against an unnecessary 
conquest, since it threatened no one and 
was trying to rise to the level of Europe 
by its own efforts. Now France, under 
the most futile pretexts, set her heavy 
foot on this delicate and opening bloom 
of civilization.’ After proclaiming that 
she only aimed at a protectorate, she de- 
throned the queen, sent her to live in Al- 
geria on a meager pension, and took pos- 
session of the great island, simply: and 
solely in virtue of the abominable 
maxim: “Might makes right,” putting 
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an end brutally to one of the most in- 
teresting political experiments ever at- 
tempted. 

The conquerors might be forgiven if 
they had brought to the natives, whose 
land they had seized without the shad- 
ow of a right, some manifest improve- 
ments in their moral, social and econom- 
ical situation, and if they had given a 
vigorous development to the progress al- 
ready accomplished. Unfortunately 
there is every reason for believing quite 
the contrary. In the first place, the 
greater part of the good work accom- 
plished under the ancient régime would 
seem to have been entirely lost. Then, 
the natives have been so ill treated that 
they have attempted to rebel, and this 
has only served to bring down upon them 
bloody reprisals. They are crushed by 
taxes which they are unable to pay, and 
forced labor of the worst kind has been 
imposed on them. The result has been 
the same as in the Kongo: the death of 
a number of men who could not possibly 
perform the tasks enjoined them and the 
depopulation of the island. 

All that we have just said has not been 
spread abroad by the enemies of France ; 
it has been published by the French 
press itself. And it should be added that 
the other colonizing powers are. pretty 
much in the same position. Besides 
Spain, which owes the loss of her exotic 
posséssions to her bad administration, 
and Portugal, England, the oldest colo- 
nizing power, has passed thru the same 
phases. Thanks to Burke, we have a 
vivid recollection of Warren Hastings 
and of his misdeeds in India. We re- 
member also the revolt of the Sepoys, 
which was very near wresting from the 
English the most valuable of their pos- 
sessions. Fortunately for them, they 
have taken to heart all the checks which 
they suffered, and, instead of seeking to 
palliate their errors, they have, on the 
contrary, governed their colonies in a 
spirit that grows more and more humane 
every day, giving to their subjects just 
the dose of liberty that suits their consti- 
tution, and assuring to them everywhere 
the protection and the justice that are 
rightfully theirs. 

As to Germany, who has become the 
champion of Morocco, just as she was 
the bosom friend of the most sanguinary 


sovereign of the age, Abdul Hamid, no 
one is ignorant that her colonies are 
among those that are the worst gov- 
erned. The famous trials of Dr. Peters 
and others, among her colonial agents, 
would have abundantly proved it, even 
if the revolt of the Hereros, to which we 
shall, perhaps, have to add that of her 
colonies in Eastern Africa, did not dem- 
onstrate the fact by the most irrefutable 
arguments. And her taking of Kiao-chau 
was the real cause of the Boxer rising, 
which led to the expedition of the Euro- 
pean Powers to China, followed by the 
great Russo-Japanese war, the conse- 
quences of which, to Europe and to 
China, cannot yet be fully foreseen, but 
which will certainly be portentous for the 
entire world. 

On a number of points France has 
been unable to make the Republic a real- 
ity. She has remained the.sprisoner of 
her bureaucracy, of traditions that con- 
trol her and date from the First Empire. 
As a result of the parliamentary system 
certain Ministers, who had no training 
in the handling of great affairs, have 
been given the charge of departments 
about which they knew little; they were 
consequently compelled to allow them- 
selves to be guided by their subordinates, 
who had this advantage over them that 
they were acquainted with the official 
routine of the administration. Now, 
many of these functionaries, who have 
become heads of departments, either 
thru favor or length of service, have 
neither the aptitude, nor the knowledge, 
nor the breadth of views necessary for 
the government of a great country. All 
their zeal consists in defending obstinate- 
ly the traditions of their department. 
Here probably is to be found the source 
of most of the errors committed by the 
Government of the Republic. 

When France took possession of Tunis 
and established her protectorate over it, 
she pledged herself not to fortify the 
port of Biserta, the fortification of which 
would be regarded as a menace by Italy 
particularly. France did-not keep her 
engagement, and Biserta became a war 
port. It would be quite safe to wager 
that this breach of faith was one of the 
masterpieces of the bureaucracy. Natur- 
ally, Germany made use of this fact as 
an argument against the establishment 
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THE MOROCCO CONFERENCE 


of France in Morocco, and so the Re- 
public is now paying, very bitterly, but 
very justly, for an act of disloyalty that 
is turned against her at a critical 
moment. ‘ 

[f we add this fact to those we have 
dwelt on before, it will be seen that one 
of the first reforms to be desired for the 
Republic is a change in the spirit of ad- 
ministration and the placing of it in 
harmony with the democratic and liberal 
institutions desired by the country. Let 
us return to the colonies. It is manifest 
that there exist in Indo-China, the Kongo- 
Madagascar, as in the foreign posses- 
sions of other countries that believe 
themselves at the head of civilization, 
methods of government that, are an out- 
rage on morality and on the public con- 
science. In a struggle which lasted long 
years, and on some occasions was near 
leading to a war, England, partly sup- 
ported by France, succeeded in the last 
century in putting an end to the hor- 
rors of the slave trade, with this heart- 
rending result, that several Powers have 
taken possession of vast savage coun- 
tries and introduced into them a system 
of government worse, perhaps, than the 
slave trade, the suppression of which had 
been regarded as a triumph of civiliza- 
tion. 

But what about Morocco? 

In presence of the opposition France 
has encountered, which appears to be ir- 
reducible, it may well be asked if she 
is capable of accomplishing her task, if 
her effort would not be premature, and 
if the acceptance of the conditions pro- 
posed to her would not increase tenfold 
the danger which she wishes to ward 
off? The status quo, which is very toler- 
able, would be far better than a lame 
solution, which would open the door to 
all sorts of quarrels and furnish every 
kind of pretext for hostilities. Some- 
times it is necessary to trust to Time, who 
is a great master, and finds at their 
proper hour the solutions that were vain- 
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ly sought for when they were not yet 
possible. ' 

The great interest of this affair for 
France is that it allows her to see clearly, 
on one side, the gaps and weaknesses in 
her present political situation, and, on 
the other, the means ‘at her disposal to 
improve it and to transform into living 
forces the hidden incapacities which have 
been revealed to her. Let her continue, 
as she has done, particularly in these last 
years, to rid herself of the bonds of the 
past which impeded her onward march, 
and the moment will come, quicker, per- 
haps, than she suspects, when the whole 
world would gladly abandon to her a 
work which she will have really prepared 
herself to prosecute both for her own 
welfare and for that of Morocco. 

But the conference! Well, even tho 
it should dissolve without having appar- 
ently attained any result, it would be 
completely erroneous to think that its 
labor has been in vain. Having met in 
the interests of peace, it has been able to 
see, and Europe, in a large measure, to 
see with it, what are the methods and 
aims of German policy. In everything 
and everywhere Germany shows herself 
entirely penetrated with the ideas of the 
first half of the last century, the ideas 
of the Holy Alliance, ideas which are 
tending to disappear and will seem more 
antiquated and absurd in the eyes of the 
different peoples the larger the share they 
have in the government of their several 
countries. The people have begun to un- 
derstand that they have nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by increasing the 
power of their rulers, by enlarging their 
armies and inflating their taxes and pub- 
lic debt. There are certain currents 
which people float down with dizzying 
rapidity when they end in cataracts, but 
these currents are never ascended again. 
We know what has been the success of 
German policy in the Far East. It is 
likely to obtain no more in Morocco. 


BERNE SWITZERLAND. 








The Outlook for Federal Regulation of 


Insurance 
BY JOHN F. DRYDEN 


[The Hon. John Fairfield Dryden, United States. Senator from New Jersey, throughout 


his life has been a deep student of life insurance. 


Before he graduated from Yale, and had 


completed his preparation for the bar, he had formed plans which in 1875, resulted in his 
originating and founding the Prudential Insurance Company of America, of which he is still 


president. 


There are few who are so well fitted as Senator Dryden for intelligent compre- 


hension and exposition of the subject which he treats in this article—Ep1rTor. | 


PT HE regulation and control of the in- 
T surance business by the Federal 

Government is one of the many 
important problems of interstate law re- 
sulting from the extraordinary growth 
and development of the individual States 
and the increasing complexity of their 
legal and commercial relations to one 
another. The problem is not peculiar to 


the American nation, but finds its coun- 
terpart, among other countries, in the 
German Empire and the Swiss Republic, 
both originally confederations of States, 
or Cantons, each with their own peculiar 
commercial laws, customs and 


usages. 
In course of time these became national 
in character, demanding national legisla- 
tion in general matters of commerce as 
well as insurance. The German law 
regulating the business of insurance thru- 
out the Empire became effective in 1901, 
after several years of inquiry and de- 
liberation. A cerresponding law is now 
under consideration by the Swiss Repub- 
lic. The subject matter is peculiarly na- 
tional in character, more so now than in 
the past, on account of the growth of 
American insurance companies, the ex- 
tension of the business and the inevitable 
tendency to cross State lines and assume 
the character of interstate commerce. 
Certain subjects are so fundamentally 
national in their character that they re- 
ceived the recognition of constitutional 
consideration and they were as such in- 
corporated in the fundamental law of the 
land. New problems, however, have 
arisen in the course of our national, com- 
mercial and industrial development, and 
the necessity of uniformity has been rec- 
ognized and finds its expression in the 
deliberations of a body known as the 
National Conference of Commissioners 
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of Uniform State Laws; made up of 
commissioners created by the different 
States meeting annually in conference 
and organizing themselves into a na- 
tional body for the better accomplishment 
of the work for which its members were 
appointed by the States. This body has 
been successful, to a very considerable 
extent, in eliminating needless incongrui- 
ties and friction in conflicting State leg- 
islation. Among the subjects considered 
are Commercial Law, Marriage and 
Divorce, Negotiable Instruments, Uni- 
form Incorporation Laws, Conveyances, 
Purity of Articles of Commerce, and /n- 
surance. 

In. practice, however, uniform State 
legislation upon any subject is a most 
difficult problem, on account of the 
changing character of legislative bodies 
and the ever-present possibility that. a 
statute or code adopted one year may be 
altered in material respects a few years 
later. The more important of these sub- 
jects, however, imperatively require uni- 
formity and continuity of law and legis- 
lation, and in few directions is this more 
necessary than in the case of insurance. 
Thus far the efforts to bring about Fed- 
eral regulation and control of insurance 
companies have not been successful, but 
those who favor such legislation have no 
reason to feel discouraged. It required 
nearly a hundred years to provide the 
nation with an effective national statute 
governing bankruptcy thruout the coun- 
try, all previous efforts to establish uni- 
formity of State legistation upon this 
point having failed. It required fifteen 
years or more of Congressional consid- 
eration and deliberation to pass a national 
pure food bill ,and it is nearly twenty 
years since a movement was inaugurated 
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to provide uniform marriage and divorce 
laws. It is but proper and wise that this 
should be so, for no national legislation 
of so far-reaching and important a nature 
should be enacted hastily or unwisely, or 
until it has been considered from every 
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tions was equally applicable to insurance 
companies following much the saine line 
of commercial activity. Subsequent: ex- 
perience has fully sustained this view. 
Bills providing for Federal regulation of 
insurance were introduced in 1866, 1868, 














John F. Dryden. 


reasonable point of view, and with a due 
regard to all the interests affected. 
The movement for Federal supervision 
of insurance had its origin in the passage 
of the National Bank Act of 1864, the 
inference being natural that the theory 
of supervision and control of banks en- 
gaged in interstate and national transac- 


1892, 1897, 1899, 1900 and 1905, but it 
is only in recent years that this move- 
ment has attained national proportions. 
The reasons for this are not far to seek, 
for while on the one hand the business 
of insurance has grown to extraordinary 
proportions, affecting practically every 
commercial and personal interest thru- 
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out the land, on the other the conflict of 
State laws upon the subject, the burden 
and: expense of a multiform system of 
State supervision, have increased until a 
point has been reached where the public 
interests require that the subject should 
be dealt with by Congress upon the 
broadest possible scale of. national con- 
sideration. 

The new bill which I have introduced 
(S. 3026, 59th Congress, Ist session) 
contains some fifty separate provisions, 
of which the first thirteen relate to the 
organization of a Federal Bureau of In- 
surance in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, the same to be in charge of 
a Comptroller of Insurance, who is re- 
required to furnish a bond of $100,000. 

In nearly all essentials the bill, as far 
as possible, conforms to the drganic acts 
establishing other departments of the 
Federal Government, but in particular 
the National Bank Act. There is to be a 
Deputy Comptroller, who is also to be 


a bonded officer, and an actuary, who is. 
required to be a person of recognized: 


professional ability and experience. The 
general supervision and control of the 
bureau is under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor, and all 
fees or other moneys collected are re- 
quired to be paid into the Treasury. 

The Comptroller must make an annual 
report to Congress, including the details 
of all examinations made of companies 
during the year, together with a complete 
statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the bureau. 

The provisions of the act apply to all 
corporations, associations or partnerships 
engaged in interstate insurance business, 
who make and deliver insurance con- 
tracts outside the State of incorporation 
or origin of authority, but have no ap- 
plication to fraternal societies or organ- 
izations carried on for the sole benefit 
of members and not for profit. . Such as- 
sociations or societies may voluntarily 
take advantage of the act, and, after com- 
plying with all its provisions, become 
duly authorized by the Comptroller to 
transact interstate insurance. 

The Comptroller is required to estab- 
lish rules and regulations and reasonable 
fees for conducting the business of in- 
surance, including annual and other re- 
ports to be made by companies. The pen- 
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alty for failure to make or transmit any 
report or statement of fact required is 
$100 for each day of delay. 

The Comptroller is also required to 
have a conservative valuation made of the 
business of life companies, or determine 
the reinsurance reserve of other compa- 
nies, upon approved methods and tables, 
and by such a standard of interest as 
may, in his judgment and discretion, best 
serve the purpose to determine and es- 
tablish the true financial conditions and 
attendant fiabilities of companies. 

Authority and power to inquire into 
the details and facts of the management 
of all corporations engaged in interstate 
insurance is given to the Comptroller, 
and he may have the companies exam- 
ined by special examiners whenever 
necessary or expedient. To this end he 
may invoke the aid of any court of the 
United States, to require the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the pro- 


duction of books, papers and documents. 


Failure to obey such order of the court 
may be punished as a contempt thereof. 
It is also provided that companies may 
be investigated by the Comptroller upon 
the complaint of any State Commissioner 
of Insurance. 

The actual and reasonable expense of 
every examination or special investiga- 
tion of the affairs of an insurance cor- 
poration engaged in interstate insurance 
must be paid by the corporation so ex- 
amined. All charges and fees for mak- 
ing such examinations, however, must be 
presented in the form of an itemized bill, 
approved by the Comptroller of Insur- 
ance, and the amount thereof must be 
paid into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Corporations transacting interstate or 
foreign insurance are specifically ex- 
empted from making any other or sepa- 
rate statements or reports, and are not to 
be subject.to any visitorial powers or ex- 
aminations of their business and accounts 
other than by the Comptroller of Insur- 
ance, or by the proper authorities of the 
State of incorporation or origin. 

Corporations engaged in the business 
of insurance in more than one State must 
file a copy of their charter or other docu- 
ments of local authority, and annually 
publish a list of their stockholders or 
trustees. They are required to make a 
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deposit of $100,000, either with the Com- 
missioner of Insurance or with the proper 
official of the State of incorporation or 
origin. 

After these requirements have been 
met to the satisfaction of the Comptroller, 
a certificate of authority and power to 
transact interstate insurance must be is- 
sued, whereby such corporations are au- 
thorized to transact business in any State, 
Territory or District of the United States, 
without further supervision or regulation 
than by the Comptroller of Insurance or 
the duly authorized official of the State 
of incorporation or origin. Provision is 
made for conditions under which the cer- 
tificates of authority shall be revoked and 
for proceedings in case of receivership. 

The bill has been introduced on behalf 
of the policy-holders of all American in- 
surance companies, in the firm belief that 
their present and future interests demand 
the additional protection of a Federal 
statute regulating insurance transactions 
between the States, in addition, of course, 
to such supervision and regulation as 
constitutionally belong to the States from 
which the companies derive their char- 
ters. The following important benefits 
are expected to result: 

1. Increase in the security of policy-holders. 
, 2. Increase in publicity of details of invest- 
ments and expenditures. 

3. Decrease in the burden and expense of 
over-legislation. 

_ 4. Decrease in the burden of onerous taxa- 
tion. 

5. Decrease in the expense rate and the cost 
of insurance. 

6. The stamping out of fraudulent insurance 
enterprises. 

7. Adequate national protection for Amer- 
ican insurance companies transacting business 
in foreign countries. 

8. The advancement of the cause of sound 
insurance throughout the United States. 

The hope that some fifty different 
States and Territories will agree upon a 
uniform code governing insurance com- 
panies and the insurance contract will 
lead to disappointment, for it is contrary 
to all our past experience in commercial 
and social legislation. The insurance 
business is entirely too complex and of 
too transcending importance, affecting as 
it does the welfare of every man, woman 
and child thruout the United States, to 
be left to the uncertainties of possible 
harmony in legislation at some date of 
the remote future. 
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Never before has the issue been so 
plain and so well defined as at present. 
The proposed legislation in the State of 
New York, radical as it is in many of 
its most important provisions, proves 
better than any other argument which 
can be advanced the necessity for Fed- 
eral legislation upon the subject of in- 
surance. Certainly an issue of such im- 
portance should not be left to the Legis- 
lature of a single State legislating direct- 
ly or indirectly with reference. to the 
management and methods of life insur- 
ance companiesand their policy-holders of 
other States. 

It has been objected to the proposed 
measure that “There is nothing in the bill 
governing conditions or practices in any 
branch of insurance, and the measure, if 
enacted and declared constitutional, 
would permit insurance companies en- 
gaged in said interstate insurance to 
transact business without any of the re- 
strictions now prevalent in the States. ex- 
ercising the best form of supervision.” 
This statement is quite contrary to the 
facts. The bill as outlined in the preced- 
ing synopsis provides distinctly for a 
clear recognition of the right of the State 
to govern and control the companies 
chartered by it, not only under statutory 
law, but also under the common law. It 
does not take away from the right of any 
State a single privilege or an iota of 
power whatsoever over the insurance 
corporations of its own making. The 
bill, however, adds materially to the se- 
curity of the policy-holders, improves the 
method of State supervision, and pro- 
vides for complete publicity of the facts 
respecting the business in reasonable de- 
tail. The bill does not provide an insur- 
ance code respecting the insurance con- 
tract, because such legislation does not 
fall within the province of the Federal 
Government. No country which has 
legislated upon this subject upon a broad 
or national scale has confused the sphere 
of legislation respecting the insurance 
business on the one hand with that of 
the insurance contract on the other. For 
illustration, the German law regulating 
insurance companies thruout the Empire 
as a substitute for the multiform system 
of supervision by individual States pre- 
vious to 1901, distinctly avoids any refer- 
ence whatever to the insurance contract, 
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which has been under separate consider- 
ation and which, it is expected, will be 
provided for in the near future in a com- 
prehensive and carefully framed general 
code governing the insurance contract 
thruout the Empire. Under our peculiar 
system of State and Federal government, 
as defined by the Constitution, it would 
not fall within the province of the Fed- 
eral Government to legislate with respect 
to matters which are entirely subject to 
State control. What the bill aims to do 
is to put an end to interstate warfare 
upon insurance matters, and to eliminate 
a vast amount of over-legislation and 
conflicting legislation seriously opposed 
to the interest of the policy-holders. The 
bill seeks to establish the business of in- 
surance upon the basis of national laws 
with the guarantee of national protection. 


Another criticism which has been of- 
fered against the bill in a recent hearing 
before the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives is a re- 
statement of the earlier objections, that 
the proposed legislation would not be 
held to be constitutional. Aside from the 
broad principle that this legislation is 
primarily a political question, and not 
subject to judicial review until it is act- 
ually brought before the Supreme Court 
for a final decision, it is not necessary to 
take into consideration the past attitude 
of the Court toward an interpretation of 
the commercial status of the insurance 
contract in interstate law, for it does not 
directly affect the question involved in a 
Federal statute establishing an effective, 
comprehensive and enduring system of 
supervision and control over insurance 
companies engaged in interstate business. 

Another objection which has been ad- 
vanced against the bill is that it has pri- 
marily the endorsement of the insurance 
companies. Aside from the fact that 
there is by no means a unanimity of opin- 
ion among insurance companies as to the 
expediency or necessity of the proposed 
statute, the mere fact of the companies 
being in favor of this bill should cer- 
tainly not operate against its passage. 
The bill is not only in strict conformity 
to all our general legislation upon cog- 
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nate interests, but its various provisions 
are carefully modeled after the corre- 
sponding provisions of different State 
laws which by long experience have been 
found best adapted to the purpose. ‘Upon 
one point, however, there should be no 
misunderstanding, and that is the fact 
that the proposed legislation has the 
emphatic endorsement of the public at 
large. Before introducing the measure I 
secured an intelligent expression of pub- 
lic opinion, and in response to a very 
carefully framed letter of inquiry I re- 
ceived 7,454 replies, of which 6,581, or 
88.3 per cent., were emphatically in favor 
of the proposed legislation. This expres- 
sion of opinion favorable to Federal 
supervision was practically uniform thru- 
out the United States, every State and 
Territory being included in the scope of 
my inquiry. The most emphatic expres- 
sions of opinion came from commercial 
colleges, 98 per cent. of the replies being 
favorable., I received 195 replies from 
university and college presidents, of 
which 96 per cent. were favorable to the 
proposition. From other interests more 
or less affected by the passage of the bill 
the percentages of favorable replies were 
as follows: Labor organizations, 96 per 
cent.; commercial - associations and 
boards of trade, 96 per cent. ; accident in-, 
surance companies’ presidents and 
agents, 93 per cent.; prominent policy- 
holders, 92 per cent.; life insurance 
agents, 92 per cent.; fire insurance 
agents, 91 per cent.; national bank presi- 
dents, 91 per cent.; New York Repub- 
lican Club, 90 per cent.; American His- 
torical Association, 89 per cent.; Amer- 
ican Economic Association, 88 per cent. ; 
Civic Federation, 82 per cent. ; law school 
presidents, 77 per cent.; life insurance 
presidents, 73 per cent.; fire insurance 
presidents, 68 per cent.; and members of 
the American Bar Association, 68 per 
cent. 

The results of this inquiry fully war- 
rant the conviction that the proposed 
legislation has the hearty and almost 
unanimous approval of the American 
people more or less directly affected by 
the passage of the bill. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


esa 





The Case of Senator Smoot 


BY JULIUS C. BURROWS 


[Senator Burrows, of Michigan, 


to take the seat in the Senate made vacant by the death of Senator Stockbridge. 


left the House of Representatives in January, 1895, 


He is 


upon several important committees, Finance, Naval Affairs, Philippines, etc., but as chair- 
man of the Committee on Privileges and Elections he has held the responsible position at 
the head of the long and perplexing investigation of which he speaks in the following ar- 
ticle, giving a better idea than has generally obtained, as to the real work of the commit- 
tee, and what must rightly be expected of it.—EpiTor.] 


INDEPENDENT for a brief state- 
ment of the question at issue in 
the matter of Senator Reed Smoot, now 
pending before the Committee on Priv- 


R EPLYING to the request of THE 


of the United States Senate, for the rea- 
son, in the language of the protest, “that 
he is one of a self-perpetuating body of 
fifteen men, who, constituting the ruling 
authorities of the Church of Jesus Christ 














J. C. Burrows. 


ileges and Elections, and as to the pres- 
ent status of the investigation, I will say 
that when the credentials of Mr. Smoot 
were presented to the Senate there was 
filed at the same time a protest against 
his being permitted to qualify by taking 
the oath of office, or to sit as a member 


of Latter-Day Saints, or Mormom 
Church, claim, and by their followers are 
accorded the right to claim, supreme au- 
thority, divinely, sanctioned, to shape the 
belief and control the conduct of those 
under them in all matters whatsoever, 
civil and religious, temporal and spirit- 
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ual, and who, thus uniting in themselves 
authority in Church and State, do so ex- 
ercise the same as to inculcate and en- 
courage a belief in polygamy and polyg- 
amous cohabitation; and who counte- 
nance and connive at violation of the 
laws of the State prohibiting the same, 
regardless of pledges made for obtaining 
the Statehood, and of covenants made 
with the people of the United States, and 
who by all the means in their power pro- 
tect and honor those who, with them- 
selves, violate the laws of the land and 
are guilty of practices destructive of the 
family and the home.” 

The protest charges that Senator 
Smoot is a member of such organization 
and one of the apostles. The prayer of 
the petitioners that the oath of office 
should not be administered to Mr. 
Smoot, in the first instance, or he be per- 
mitted to take his seat in the Senate, 
could not’ be granted, for the reason that 
it has been the invariable practice of the 
Senate from its organization to admit to 
membership any person having a duly 
authenticated certificate of election, and 
leave for future inquiry any question 
which might vitiate the election or ren- 
der the holder of such certificate in- 
eligible. To adopt a different practice 
would place it within the power of the 
majority of the Senate to deprive a third 
of the States of representation until the 
question of the regularity of election 
might be tried and determined. So, as 
I say, the rule has been uniform to ad- 
mit to membership the holder of a duly 
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authenticated certificate of election. That 
course was followed in the case of Mr. 
Smoot, and the oath of office adminis- 
tered, and he took his seat as a Senator 
from the State of Utah. 

Subsequently, the protest above re- 
ferred to was, by order of the Senate, 
referred to the Committee on Privileges’ 
and Elections, with direction to make in- 
quiry into the charges set forth in the 
protest, and, generally, “To investigate 
the right and title of Reed Smoot to a 
seat in the Senate as a Senator from the 
State of Utah.” In obedience to the or- 
der of the Senate the committee has 
prosecuted the inquiry with diligence, 
and has examined nearly 100 witnesses, 
whose testimony covers more than 3,000 
pages of printed matter, which will be 
submitted to the Senate, together with 
the report of the committee thereon. The 
last hearing before the committee will 
occur on the 26th inst., followed by the 
argument of counsel, and it is expected 
that the conclusion reached! by the com- 
mittee will be reported to the Senate 
early in April. 

Of the character of the testimony, you 
readily understand it would not be proper 
for me to even express an Opinion at this 
time. As to the result of the investiga- 
tion, of course, I cannot speak. When 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions has concluded its labor and made 
its report, the matter will then be in the 
hands of the Senate for final disposi- 
tion. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 


A Prayer for Patience 


“ Blessed Are the Meek” 
BY PHILIP STAFFORD MOXOM — 


O Gop, I lift my heart to Thee, 
With deep desire one boon I ask— 

Grant this, that I may patient be, 
Whate’er my burden or my task. 


Give me a temper meek and strong, 
In all that I must do or bear— 

Undaunted by outrageous wrong, 
Unfretted by insistent care. 


Help me to suffer and be still, 

When suffering Thou dost ordain, 
When heavy lies the weight of ill 

And days are dark with grief and pain. 


Breathe in my heart that spirit mild, 
Sweet Resignation’s perfect grace, 

Which Jesus showed, oa Holy Child, 
When He this lowly path did trace. 


Like Him I would the triumph know 
Of overcoming ill with good, - ; 


And drinkin 


deep, while here below, 


The joy of His beatitude. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





The Church and Social Service 


Two Letters 
BY THE REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON AND THE REV. W. D. P. BLISS 


Mr. W. D. P. Bliss, Amityville, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


My DEAR Mk. Buiiss: I have read with 
much interest your articles in THE INDE- 
PENDENT on The Church in Social Ser- 
vice. It seems from your conclusion 
that in large part the Church is a fail- 
ure on that side of constructive work. 
If the Church were wiped off the map of 
New York what other institution would 
take its place, or is there any other in- 


stitution which is doing anything even to ° 


compare with the good things the Church 
is doing? My question simply covers 


the interrogation concerning an institu- 
tion of some kind. Can righteousness 
or social service for the people be carried 
on without some organized, concrete 
body to represent it, and you do not say 
in your articles whether you believe such 
a concrete organization will grow out of 


what is now the Church or grow up en- 
tirely outside of it. 

I ask these questions because, so far 
as I have gone in my own experience, I 
have not yet found anything outside of 
the Church which contains the spiritual 
and Christian leaven necessary to organ- 
ize men and women together for social 
service. In other words, I have found 
more selfishness and more hypocrisy and 
more narrowness in organizations outside 
the Church than within it. I do not need 
to say, of course, that I believe myself 
that the great remedy for America is a 
profound and real revival of Christianity 
in the hearts of the people, and the fact 
that we need it so much is, to my mind, 
the best proof that we are going to have 
it. 

My only excuse for writing you at all 
is the interest which your articles in THE 
INDEPENDENT provoked, and also be- 
cause I am an optimist and believe in the 
Church as an organization, ultimately, 
as moved by the divine impulses, which 
is to shape the future social relations of 
men, CHARLES M, SHELDON, 


The Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, Central 
Church, Topeka, Kansas. 

My pear Mr. SHELDON: With your 
kind consent, I answer your letter of 
February 15th thru the columns of 
THE INDEPENDENT, because you give 
able expression to what several clergy- 
men have written me and because your 
letter raises questions of general interest 
and of deep and far reaching import. As 
you say, I do imply, because I so be- 
lieve that the Church is, in large part to- 
day, a failure on the social side of con- 
structive work, and I do. know, or think 
I know, institutions which not only can 
be compared with the Church in good 
things done in social work, but are far 
ahead of the Church in that line of her 
activities. I have only room here to con- 
sider one such class of institutions—the 
organized labor unions of America. 

Of course I do not for a moment mean 
that I would dream of substituting the 
labor union for the Church. The social 
side of life is not all of life; and I do 
not need to say that there are life func- 
tions of the most vital importance, in re- 
ligious education, moral and _ spiritual 
culture, together with divine worship, 
which the labor unions do not fulfil, 
which they are not fitted nor framed to 
fulfil, and which, I am happy to say, I 
believe the Church does fulfil today, to 
say the least, better than any other insti- 
tution. I agree with you that if the 
Church were wiped off the map of New 
York today, I do not know what other 
institution could take its place. 

But all that does not prevent the labor 
union from being today, on lines of social 
effort, far more useful than the Church 
—dropping for, the moment the all im- 
portant question of fitting and preparing 

~individuals for their social efforts. That 
is another question. Of that anon. 

But on lines of social effort compare 
for a moment the labor union and the 
Church, The most important social need 
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of man is, I think, useful, ennobling, 
honorable, steady, well paid daily work. 
Would you begin to compare what the 
Churches are doing to secure such work 
to the laboring masses of our country 
with what‘the labor unions are doing? 
The Church does sometimes, thru em- 
ployment bureaus or other agencies, in- 
deed find work, for some of the more 
ignorant and needy, whom the labor 
union does not help. I have no reason 
nor inclination to discredit or to minimize 
any good things the Church does. These 
are not few. The Salvation Army, to 
credit that organization to the Church, 
finds work for some 50,000 unemployed 
men per year. I would that other Church 
organizations did as well. But the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, for upward of 
2,000,000 working men, is their one eco- 
nomic hope and defense and support. 
With scarcely an exception you will find 
that wherever a trade is organized 
strongly and well wages are high, condi- 
tions of employment favorable, and that 
wherever a trade is not organized wages 
and conditions are low. You will find no 
such difference between the wages of 
Church working men and non-Church 
working men. If anything today our 
best working men (economically speak- 
ing) are out of the Church and our 
poorer working men within it. For 
economic help, probably not one work- 
ing man out of one thousand would look 
to the Church rather than to his union. 
It is the Church which cannot be com- 
pared with the union in this important 
respect. 

Next in importance to work, in social 
need comes perhaps-a high wage, be- 
cause this means the possibility of a good 
home, healthy food, education for chil- 
dren, provision for old age—all that so- 
cially raises life above the brute. In this 
would you again for a moment compare 
the Church with the labor union? If 
possible, here the advantage is still more 
_with the labor union. What has the 
Church done in her social activities to 
raise wages? The labor union is the one 
institution today that is elevating wages. 
It is the laborer’s one bulwark in many 
trades against a fall of wages to a 


European and, in some occupations, to a 
% hinese level. 
Take it in minor matters—in sick bene- 
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fits, out of work benefits, death benefits. 
| How many Churches have such organized 
benefits? Multitudinous lodges have, al- 
most every labor union -has, but the 
Church very rarely has. Many of the 
larger unions spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars each year for the sick, 
the out of work, the widow and the or- 
phan. 

Turn to another most important mat- 
ter—industrial legislation. Who works 
for legislation forbidding child labor, 
shortening the hours of woman’s work 
at night, demanding protection for life 
and limb, enforcing hygiene and pro- 
priety in factories and stores? Here and 
there, indeed, a noble Christian clergy- 
man, layman or laywoman may be at 
work for this, but the Church as a 
It is organized 
labor to whom American labor, organized 
or unorganized, mainly owes whatever ‘t 
has of social privilege and advancement 
and protection. 

But you say the Churches lead in char- 
ity. I am not sure of this. I do not 
think that usually our ecclesiastical char- 
ities are our best charities. But we do 
freely admit that the Church does move 
than the labor union in respect of char- 
ity. The labor union is not a charitabie 
organization. It scorns “charity.” La- 
boring men know, what the Churches do 
not seem to know, that what the working 
masses need and want and demand today 
is not charity, but, as they are continu- 
ally insisting, justice, fair play, opportu- 
nity, organization. Says Canon Barnett, 
who for over thirty years has lived ‘and 
labored among the most pitiable masses 
probably of any city in the world: 

“The most earnest members of a charity 
organization society cannot hope that organ- 
ized almsgiving will be powerful so to alter 
conditions as to make the life of the poor a 
life worth living. Societies. which absorb much 
wealth and which relieve their subscribers of 
their responsibility are failing; it remains only 
to adopt the principle of the Education Act, of 
the Poor Law and of other Socialist legisla- 
tion, and call on Society to do what societies 
fail to do.” 

Said President Tucker 
land: 

“The philanthropy which is content to relieve 
the sufferer from wrong social conditions post- 


pones the philanthropy which is determined at 
any cost to right those conditions.” 


If you urge that in the former ques- 
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tionable philanthropy the .Church is in 
the lead, I doubt if the labor unions will 
deny the Church that unenviable distinc- 
tion. 

But all this, I repeat, does not mean 
that I would replace the Church by the 
labor unions. Let us turn for a moment 
to what we call the personal virtues. 
Here I gladly give the palm, at least so 
far as inculcating virtue goes, to the 
Church. But even here I must in hon- 
esty declare that on some points I have 
not found the Church in advance of the 
labor union. Take the wealthy young 
men growing up in our churches and col- 
leges—I have not found in them as a 
class more personal purity than I have 
found in the sons of the working classes. 
At is not from the laboring class that our 
clivorce problem threatens. Take it in 
peonesty, I more than doubt if the busi- 
na&ss honesty of our average church busi- 
ne/SS man is much in advance of the hon- 
esity of average trade unionists. When 
it; comes to personal sacrifices, I think I 
;-now that the average trade unionist sac- 
rificeS almost infinitely more for what he 
believes to be the hope of the world, than 
the) average church member does for what 
he » believes to be the world’s hope. 

“tI do not say this of all workingmen. 
Yet says Dr. Rainsford, whom we are 
missing today in New York: 

“I believe the labor leaders in the United 
States, taking them all in all, are just as good 
as the leaders in law, or finance, or society, or 
politics. * * * I know a man who for 
years in this country has occupied one of the 
first positions as a labor leader. No word is 
‘too bad to be said about him by most of the 
press and some of the colleges, and I know, 


as a matter of fact, that the man, with a large 
family of children, never drew but one-half his 
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salary during the whole time he held office 
and put the other half back into the treasury 
of his organization. I know a man who, if my 
judgment amounts to anything, is one of the 


‘ ablest men in the United States—a man who 


has great powers of tongue and great powers 
of organization—and altho, alas! he is outside 
the Christian Church, I venture to say, a 
large, whole-souled Christian, too. That man 
is at the head of an enormous federation in 
this country, and has never taken but two dol- 
lars and fifty cents a day, which is due to him 
from his trade, and he has never taken even 
his two dollars and fifty cents except when he 
was engaged in the active business of his fed- 
eration. * * * This winter, with an old 
mother to support, that man walked the streets 
in the cold for three long weeks to get work 
(and there is no better workman at his trade) 
* * * before he could get a job for two 
dollars and a half a day, rather thin give in 
and surrender his principles. I say that if our 
Lord and King were back on the earth, I be- 
lieve from my soul that those men would be 
in his train.” 

Some think the only function of the 
Church is to be an inspirer—not to do 
social reform work. It is a defensible 
position. But if it be so, I recognize 
still that social action, social structural 
reform, not charity, is the need today. 
I recognize further that this is what is . 
coming, and coming rapidly in America, 
as in all countries. And for this I have 
to recognize that the Church is doing and 
as now constructed can do very little. 
Therefore, when you ask me of the 
future, I know not. I believe in the 
Church, I believe there always will be 
a Church. “The gates of death shall not 
prevail against her.” But I also fear 
that the Church has got to go down into 
the gates of death. 

Just what will be the Church of the 
future, just what will be its connection 
with the Churches of today, I do not 
know. W. D. B. Briss. 
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Christensdiammerung 


BY CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


CLEAR, clear, oh hear! 
The soul of the utmost sphere 
Speaks to the listening ear 
Near, near. 


Bright, bright, O night, 
In the dying gods’ despite 
See on the eastward hight 
Light, light. 





High, high, O sky, 

Beacon the sight on high 

Of a God made man to die— 
On high, yet nigh. 


Shine, shine, O sign 
Of the human soul divine, 
Proving the wondrous Trine 

Mine, mine. 

CoLtumBIa UNIVERSITY, 
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The Jungle 


THE question is, how seriously shall 
we take this story of life and conditions 
in the packing-house districts of Chi- 
cago.* Mr. Sinclair unquestionably has 
genius, but he lacks judgment, and has 
always been disposed to exceed the truth 
in the violence of his effort to tell it? The 
truth does not lend itself to as much 
emotion in representation as Mr. Sinclair 
has to spare. Besides, he has what may 





Upton Sinclair. 


be termed the “fly-blowing” genius. The 
kind of inspiration he has leads him to 
settle upon what is abnormal, painful, de- 
eayed. And, in reading this book, we 
must mot forget that it was Mr. Sinclair’s 
literary nature which caused him to lay 
the scene of this book around the dump- 
holes of Chicago. Nothing would in- 
duce him ‘to write a story with a happy 

ir of lovers, a spring branch and wav- 
ing green trees in it, because he believes 
that the “only way to dramatize a wed- 
ding is to break it up.” . Just so, there 


*Tae Juncte. 
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may be some mitigating circumstances 
connected with the horrors he describes, 
but he does not admit one. The horrors 
crowd each otlier so continuously with 
out even a paragraph of relief that even 
the reviewer found himself often mors 
interested in. the author’s powers of 
luridity than indignant at the iniquities 
so realistically portrayed. He tells only 
of the sick cattle killed ana sold for beef, 
of the chemical poisons used to reclaim 
tainted meat, of the diabolical formula 
used for making sausage, and other hid 
eous secrets of economy in the Durham 
Company's packing houses. And, more 
particularly, he dramatizes the woes o; 
the miserable gangrened humanity »,, 
Packingtown, all of which he represen, . 
as being caused by the Durham syste», 
which encourages the fiercest competitic ,,, 
between hungry men for work, whic, 
takes every advantage of their ignoran 
poverty and weakness. He has exerci, 
all his nightmare powers to lay tlie sc} 
horribly, even to convey the sm: t 
—‘‘an elemental odor,” he says, “:aw a\,,, 
crude ; it was rich, almost rancid, gua:; 
strong,” that smell of the stockyaris and 
packing houses. And it is suggestive ol! 
Mr. Sinclair’s dramatic method of mak 
ing a small thing stand for somethi 
monstrous when he represents the peas 
ant family who are to be victims of hi 
tale as having “traveled all the way fr 
Lithuania to it.”\ .The idea is, that it her 
alded to their unsophisticated noses th 
savagery, the stench and moral | « 
tion into which they were going. ver) 
incident recorded, indeed, is me ob 
symbolic of the final tragedy. ‘| 1s th 
wedding feast, with which the be 
gins, and which is (from the ston ipoint 
of literary art) the only part of book 
by which it can lay claim to the of : 
“novel,” conveys an impressio the 
passionate temperament, the : slicit 
and virtue of these peasants, w ire te 
be converted, by the Durham sys ‘e', into 
beggars, thugs, thieves, prostitt Ve 
must not lose. patience even wiien hy 
writes that amazing apostroph. to t! 
hog on page 41, that tells the celerity 
with which the animal is snatch: ) up and 





























converted into pork, and that concludes 
with this touching appeal : 

“And now was no one to believe that there 
was nowhere a god of hogs to.whom the hog 
personality was precious‘? To whom these hog 
squeals and agonies had a meaning? Who 
would take this hog into his arms and com- 
fort him, reward him for his work well done 
and show him the meaning of his-sacrifice?” 


Jurgis, the hero of the book, who has 
stood by and watched the killing process 
that first day, exclaims, “Dieve! but I’m 
glad I’m not a hog!” 

But that is the very point the author 
is really hinting at. Jurgis is also a hog, 
so far as the Durham Company’s system 
is concerned—a creature to be used up 
and cast aside with other refuse of the 
packing house. And that is what hap- 
pens. The calamities which befall Jurgis 
are coldly impersonal. They are the 
tentacles of the system which cheat him 
out of his home, out of his wife’s virtue, 
which cast him in prison, which bereave 
him of every tie and madden him into 
becoming a mere creature whose one law 
of life is self-protection. He becomes a 
tramp, of necessity. The author makes 
it clear that he had no choice. And that 
is the chief horror of the whole situation, 
the lack of choice for all such unhappy 
men and women. In the same way 
Jurgis becomes a thug, then a heeler for 
a ward politician, at last a beggar. And 
on. his way thru these miseries, the au- 
thor tells of all the other systems of graft 
known to the rich and powerful of the 
city.. Never was such a black picture 
drawn of greed and inhumanity practiced 
by that class of society which we are 
accustomed to reckon generous and hon- 
orable. 

There is no denying that Mr. Sinclair 
has the reality of terrible possibilities 
back of his representations. It is not 
whether the thing is literally true that 
counts for so much as it is the proof the 
book offers that such things may be true 
in every horrible detail. The power ex- 
ists in the hands of great corporations to 
bring these miserable conditions to pass. 
And it is a sort of axiom of human nature 
that the more power a man or set of men 
have the more unscrupulous they are in 
exercising it. If one-tenth of the au- 
thor’s statements have ever been true of 
any one living worker in Packingtown, 


it aainiee an argument for socialism 
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or any other form of revolution that is 
well nigh incontrovertible. But this is 
just Mr. Sinclair’s purpose. 

The Jungle is really a_ socialistic 
tract, and not a novel at all. That is 
why the book ends with an apostrophe of 
“The Co-operative Commonwealth,” and 
makes the very belief in it convert Jurgis 
from a sodden, hopeless beggar into 
heroic manhood. But if there is as much 
wrong as he represents, the most heaven- 
ly-minded socialists would .be changed 
into raging demons of vengeance once 
they get the chance to even things up 
with the Lake Shore capitalists.) Human 
nature is mighty true to life whether it 
be found in a labor unionist, a socialist 
orator, or an old Beelzebub capitalist. 
And the one who gets the chance to make 
the laws usually‘frames them so that they 
will pinch the other fellow’s foot. 

To sum up, then, the book, tho over- 
drawn from a literary standpoint and 
almost surely exaggerated as to facts, is 
a powerful and harrowing narrative. of 
the life of an ignorant immigrant, a vie- 
tim of the business sordidness and politi- 
cal graft of a great modern American 
city. The Jungle may do some harm; 
also, it will surely do much good. 


a 
Life of Lord Granville 


As was foreseen by Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice when he completed his great 
work, it is inevitable that a comparison 
should at once be made between the new 
Life of Lord Granville* and Morley’s 
“Gladstone,” which appeared in 1903. 
Nor need the author have feared the 
comparison. If these two portly vol- 
umes cannot lay claim to full equality in 
style and political insight to John Mor- 
ley’s monumental work on Gladstone, 
among the lives of the statesmen of the 
Victorian Era, they may be ranked sec- 
ond, with Charles Stuart Parker’s “Sir 
Robert Peel,” the third volume of which 
appeared in 1899, forming a close third. 
These three biographies, more than any 
historical work that has yet been written, 
give an insight into political conditions 
and the course of events, and also into 
the personalities of the great figures on 





*Tue Lire or GRANVILLE Georce Leveson GOWER. 
1815-1891. By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 2 vols. 
Pp. xx, 543; xxiv, 535. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $10.00. 
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the stage of English and European his- 
tory during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

There is scarcely a phase of English 
political history, between the accession of 
Queen Victoria and Gladstone’s first 
Home Rule bill, which does not receive 
further illumination in the letters of Lord 
Granville, or in letters written to him 
and included in these volumes. The 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny are 
both brought within the scope of Lord 
Granville’s life. The mutiny is especially 
fully treated, owing to Granville’s close 
intimacy with Lord Canning, who was 
Governor-General of India thru the 
whole of that trying period. Canning 
and Granville wrote running diary let- 
ters to each other, describing, on the 
one hand, the events of the mutiny and 
the policy of the Indian Government in 
dealing with it, and pacifying the coun- 
try when it was suppressed; and, on the 
other, the feeling in England, the steps 
taken by the Home Government, and the 
criticism provoked in England by the too 
great clemency’ of the Governor-Gen- 
eral, a criticism which drew out a pro- 
test of blood and tears from Canning. 
What Canning pleaded for was a real 
reconciliation between the English and 
the subject races of India. “I believe,” 
he wrote to Granville, “that unless we 
use our efforts to check the growth of 
this antagonism of dark skin and white 
skin, it will fix itself in India, where 
hitherto, to the credit of English com- 
mon sense and feeling, it has been un- 
known.” 

The new light on the Crimean War is 
of especial interest just now when Rus- 
sia is occupying the front of the stage in 
European politics. Like the Spanish 
War of 1898, the Crimean War was a 
war which detached critics have fre- 
quently considered superfluous and one 
which, by a little more diplomacy, might 
have been avoided. But, like the war 
with Spain, the war between Great 
Britain. and Russia in 1854 was the ac- 
tion of. the nation which the Govern- 
ment could not restrain. Lord Granville, 
then a member of the Aberdeen Cabinet, 
was among the English statesmen who 
regarded the war with disfavor; but 
when once entered upon he felt that it 
must be pushed thru with efficiency. 
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After the conclusion of peace, Granville 
was selected as the Queen’s special rep- 
resentative at the coronation of Czar 
Nicholas II. After his visit to’ Russia, 
Granville wrote to Canning: “My im- 
pression of Russia is that it has immense 
resources, if they are properly developed, 
but that this will not be the case; that 
it is an immensely complicated machine 
of which the governing wheels are not 
to be trusted, and which having been 
kept at high pressure by a very energetic 
engineer will certainly give way some- 
where or other in the hands of a very 
feeble one.” As this was written fifty 
years ago, it must be conceded that there 
was a longer lease of life in the “com- 
plicated machine” than Granville appar- 
ently imagined. Nevertheless, recent 
events have abundantly proved the truth 
of Granville’s observations and judg- 
ment. “Russia is not strong for aggres- 
sion,” he added, and the collapse that has 
followed her aggression in the Far East 
may be taken as confirmation of this es- 
timate. 

As in the “Life of Gladstone,” so in 
the Life of Lord Granville, there is 
much fresh light on the part taken by 
Queen Victoria in political life, and 
especially in foreign politics, during her 
long reign—light which entitles her to a 
high place in the Hall of Fame of the 
advocates of peace, and which suggests 
the real value and usefulness of sove- 
reigns under constitutional government. 
The long struggle between the Queen 
and the Prince Consort, on the one hand, 
and Palmerston, who was then Premier, 
and Lord John Russell, then Foreign 
Secretary, on the other, as to the part 
which England should take in the Aus- 
tro-Italian struggle of 1859, ended in a 
victory for the Queen, and England re- 
mained neutral in a war in which, had 
she become the ally of France and Sar- 
dinia, the whole of Europe might have 
become involved. “It has ended very 
well,” wrote Granville to the Duke of 
Argyll; “Johnny has had a lesson that 
the Cabinet will support the Queen in 
preventing him and Pam (Lord Palmer- 
ston) acting on important occasions 
without the advice of their colleagues. 
A schism, dangerous to the court and the 
Government, has been postponed.” 

A section of the book of interest to 
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American readers is that dealing with 
England’s relations with the United 
States during the Civil War and the sub- 
sequent Geneva Arbitration. In the 
negotiations which were necessary be- 
fore the arbitration proceedings could 
take place, Lord Granville, as Foreign 
Secretary in Gladstone’s first Adminis- 
tration, had a large share, and it was 
partly due to his patience, courtesy and 
ever-conciliatory temper and bearing 
that these negotiations did not prove 
abortive, as again and again they threat- 
ened to become. 

It might be suggested that the read- 
ing of the Granville memoirs would 
have been greatly facilitated had the 
page headlines and the chapter headings 
indicated more clearly the ministries in 
office and Grandville’s position during 
the respective periods. Such a chro- 
nology as that supplied by Morley to his 
“Gladstone” would have been of great 
value, and it is to be hoped that in a 
later edition Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
may see his way to supplying one. 
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’s Library. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 


he Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius. 


Translated by Marie Casaubon, with an 
Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse. Bio- 
graphia Literaria. By S. T. Coleridge, 
with an Introduction by Arthur Symons. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth, 
50 cents; leather, $1. 

Bohn’s Library did a great and good 
work in its time by supplying English 
and foreign classics at a price within the 
reach of every reader, but the series is 
now behind the times, typographically 
and bibliographically. Therefore, we 
give a hearty welcome and a sincere rec- 
ommendation to this new series of stand- 
ard works, which are both cheaper and 
better than Bohn’s. The volumes con- 
venient in form, 4} by 7 inches, and very 
light to hold. By getting into the habit 
of slipping one in the pocket or hand 
bag one can soon get a comprehensive 
knowledge of the best literature by im- 
proving the odd moments when one waits 
for train or trolley. They are neat in 
type and binding, and no one need be 
ashamed to have them seen in his hand in 
public or on the best shelves of his library. 
It is unfortunate that we cannot get them 
as the English do, for a shilling apiece, 
but even at 50 cents they are bargains, as 
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books go in this country. The series will 
comprise a thousand volumes, covering 
the important works in the fields of His- 
tory, Science, Essays, Fiction, Travel, 
Philosophy, Theology, Poetry, Drama, 
Classical, Oratory, Romance and Biog- 
raphy. The introductions are written by 
some of the foremost English men of let- 
ters, such as Andrew Lang, Augustin 
Birrell, G. K. Chesterton, A. G. Swin- 
burne, George Saintsbury, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Theodore Watts-Dunton, Prof. 
C. H. Herford, Stopford A. Brooke, and 
Richard Garnett. Fifty volumes are now 
on sale. One conspicuous advantage of 
such a series is that it affords a school 
or public library to stock up on standard 
works of little cost and trouble. They 
are all books that “no gentleman’s library 
can be without.” Every person who is 
called by his friends “well read” will feel 
a prick of conscience if, on looking over 
the list, he finds some with which he is 
not familiar. and he would be ashamed 
to confess how many such there are. The 
best way to get the classics read is to 
have them handy. 
s&s 


The Religion of Numa and Other Essays 
on the Religion of Ancient Rome. By 
Jesse Benedict Carter. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.00. 


This is less a handbook than a sketch 
of the change by which the original agri- 
cultural and secluded mythology of 
Rome and its gods who had their proper 
home within the Pomerium, developed 
into the prevailing mythology of the 
classical period. In a scholarly way, 
and following the lead of George Wis- 
sowa and W. Warde Fowler, the au- 
thor carries down the introduction of 
Etruscan, Greek and Oriental deities, as 
far as the death of Augustus. The 
subject is not without philosophical in- 
terest, lifeless as the original gods of 
Numa were. We see them filled out with 
individuality, Grecised, humanized, and 
then proved unsatisfactory,and requiring, 
under Sulla and Pompey, new deities to 
fill the lack of the old gods, until the 
Dea Mater of Pessinus and Comana 
brought in loose and lascivious elements 
which required the stern hand of Senate 
and Emperor. The author, however, 
does not develop, but only characterizes, 
the influence on society of Cybele, Isis, 
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and Mithra. For the nature of their 
worship the reader may turn to the late 
volume of Professor Dill, which treats 
of “Roman Society” at the time of Nero. 
One observes that, like most students of 
classic mythology, our author takes such 
gods as Hercules to be purely Greek, and 
does not seem to look back to their 
Oriental origin; for much of the Greek 
mythology crossed the sea from Asia 
Minor and Syria, and was even there but 
of a secondary origin. This little vol- 
ume is full of suggestion and value. 


& 


The Mountain of Fears. By Henry C. Row- 
land. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
$1.50. 

It is, perhaps, ungenerous to ponder 
on how many authors of short stories 
have been formed upon Kipling, altho 
he is responsible for so much contem- 
porary fiction besides his own. The 
Mountain of Fears more than suggests 
him as master. Yet it is original, and in 
a new field, with a tropic luxuriance of 
style befitting the exuberant scenes 
where are enacted the grewsome dramas 
of several stories. Among such riotous 
vegetation, on such a volcanic soil, 
strange growths of character are to be 
expected, and we find their vivid flower- 
ing beautiful but poisonous, like “Rap- 
paccini’s Daughter.” The Mountain of 
Fears is an unusual book, albeit morbid, 
as tales of the uncanny need must be. 


i] 


Literary Notes 


THe new edition of “College Songs” 
just published by Oliver Ditson Company, Bos- 
ton, adds to the old and perennial favorites a 
number of new ones that have attained popu- 
larity in some of, our colleges. 


...-All persons who intend to write a book 
some time, and many others—if there are any 
others—will be interested in a volume pub- 
lished by the Grafton Press, New York, on 
“The Building of a Book.” It is edited by 
F. H. Hitchcock and consists of a collection 
of articles by experts on all the processes of 
book-making from that done by “The Author” 
to the no less essential. part played by “The 
Advertiser.” ($1.50). 


....Under the title of “Songs of Mother and 
Child,’ Lida Brown McMurry and es 
Cook Gale have published a collection of about 
170 short ms. They are mostly taken 
from periodicals, and among them we recog- 
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..-.The most important paintings in the 
Royal collection at Bucking Palace and 
Windsor Castle are being sumptuously repro- 


duced in 180 photogravures of imperial folio 
sizes, with an introduction and descriptive text 
by Lionel Curt, Surveyor of the King’s Pic- 
tures and Works of Art. Charles Scribner's 
Sons have a limited number of the Edition de 
Luxe to sell in this country at $100 for the 
two volumes in art canvas. 


..-.Leachers who wish to interest their 
pupils in the life history of mosquitoes and the 
way they carry the germs of yellow and ma- 
larial fever, will find useful the microphoto- 
graphs and sketches and the elementary and 
graphic. explanations given in the annual re- 
port of the American Mosquito Extermination 
Society, just published. The next meeting of 
the society will be in New York, April 11th, 
and it will certainly be a jubilant one, for it 
will have reports of the two great triumphs of 
the past year in the war against mosquito dis- 
eases in the Canal Zone and New Orleans. 
H. C. Weeks, Bayside, L. 1, New York City, 
is Secretary of the society. 


re) 
Pebbles 


ATCHISON PECULIARITIES. 


An Atchison washwoman has a desk tele- 
phone——An Atchison mother points with 
pride to the fact that her daughter uses seven- 
teen different instruments on her finger 
nails, and she didn’t go to a boarding school 
to learn about them either——An Atchison 
mother is so much in love with her husband 
that she cries if he goes to the cellar to fix the 
furnace without kissing her——Some of Life’s 
Little Ironies: An Atchison woman who has 
not a moment to call her own has a silk loung- 
ing robe. She takes her baths in a china wash- 
bowl, but owns a bath-robe. She never gets 
a chance to see inside of a theater, but is the 
possessor of a handsome theater wrap.—Atchi- 
son Globe. 


THE young man who was making a call in 
weet. had said he would have to be going, 
and they were standing just outside the front 
door, having a final little chat. He was lean- 
ing against the house talking in subdued tones. 
It was then 11:30 o'clock. They had been 
there ten minutes, perhaps, when suddenly a 
man in: pajamas appeared at the door. 
“Father,” said the girl in a tone that showed 
mortification, “why are you down here looking 
that way? Are you walking in your sleep?” 
The father looked at the young man. 
“George,” he said, “I’ve never complained 
about how late you have stayed here talking 
to Mary, and I’m not going to kick about that 
tonight, but for goodness sake stop leaning 
against that door bell! You've the whole 
family awake!”—The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Life Insurance and Grand Juries 
Ir officers and trustees of the great 


life insurance companies have broken ~ 


the laws, it is in New York that they 
must be brought-to justice, but the whole 
country is interested in the effort to be 
made here, be it futile or successful, to 
test the statutes which seem to cover the 
offenses disclosed by the investigation. 
Therefore the controversy between 
Judge O’Sullivan and District Attorney 
Jerome, and especially the conduct of the 
latter, are matters of national concern. 
In opposition to the desire and the ad- 
vice of Mr. Jerome, the judge has now 
given to the grand jury instructions 
which clearly point to indictment. We 
cannot fully summarize what has been 
said and done since the grand jury’s (or 
Mr. Jerome’s) questions were addressed 
to the judge, but we shall speak of cer- 
tain acts and utterances which especially 
deserve attention. 

The law of New York says that any 
trustee or any officer of any corporation 
who appropriates to his own use or to 
that of any other person other than the 
true owner or person entitled to the ben- 
efit thereof, any money which he is au- 
thorized to have in his custody or con- 
trol, is guilty of larceny, if he does this 
with intent to deprive or defraud the true 
owner of his property, or of the use or 
benefit thereof. Mr. Jerome admitted 
that this law was applicable to the life 
insurance officers who had given large 
sums of their companies’, or their policy- 
holders’, money to political campaign 
committees. This is the only offense 
thus far brought to the attention of the 
grand jury. But in the brief which he 
submitted to the judge he argued that 
neither the crime of larceny nor any oth- 
er crime had been committed, because 
there had been no felonious intent. 

The law says nothing about felonious 
intent, but it does speak of “intent to de- 
prive or defraud the true owner of his 
property.” Judge O’Sullivan tells the 
jury that this is the intent (to “deprive 
or defraud”) that is essential, and that 
it is for the jury to decide whether there 
was such intent. If there was, they 





should indict. And he reminds them 
that the concealment of this appropria- 
tion of the companies’ money by false . 
accounts (which, under the law, is for- 
gery) should be considered in seeking 
evidence of intent to deprive or defraud. 
Moreover, the false accounts were of- 
ficially reported to the State authorities, 
and this probably was perjury. 

Mr. Jerome’s curious conduct is prop- 
erly the subject of criticism. We do not 
refer especially to the questions and the 
submission of his brief, altho this was 
an unusual procedure, but to acts and 
sayings whose contradictory character 
are regarded by many as indications of 
insincerity or of a cheap flippancy which 
such an officer should avoid. Finding 
that the judge did not agree with him, 
he proposed that the very men who, he 
said, had committed no crime and ought 
not to be indicted, should be arrested at 
once and held to answer. And further: 

“In order that the case may be argued by the 
highest legal ability, the best poised judgment 
of judicial experience that there is, I shall en- 
gage Alton B. Parker on behalf of the people.” 
In the evening, a few hours later, in a 
public address, he ridiculed the same Al- 
ton B. Parker: 

“He goes into the South and he says: ‘The 
way to convict is to convict.’ Note the judiciak 
note. He says there is no grand jury that 
would not indict these men. Gentlemen, it is 
because the grand jury would indict them with 
or without evidence that there is one public 
official in New York who will not permit them 
to indict without the evidence. So much for 
cheap clap-trap even if it comes from the Sage 
of Esopus.” 

Why, then, had he offered to select ex- 
Judge Parker as an example of the 
“highest legal ability and the best poised 
judgment of judicial experience ?” 

Mr. Jerome should not complain if, on 
account of this incident and others that 
might be mentioned, his attitudé excites 
distrust. The pending cases and others 
which have not yet been laid before the 
Grand Jury are of such a character that 
the sincerity of the District Attorney be- 
comes a matter of great importance. If 
indictments should be found in the cam- 
paign fund cases, Mr. Jerome would 
clearly be disqualified as a prosecutor. 
His brief and his argument with Judge 
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O’Sullivan would, or should, prevent him 
from conducting the prosecution of the 
indicted men for larceny. 

What action the Grand Jury will take 
we do not know, but they should have 


' all the evidence and be perfectly free to 


ascertain for themselves whether it was 
with intent to “deprive the true owners” 
of their money that the money was given 
for political purposes, and the giving of 
it then concealed by false entries in the 
books ; also to ascertain whether forgery 
was committed, and whether there was 
intent to “deprive” in maintaining a 
House of Mirth at Albany and in appro- 
priating millions for “yellow dog” opera- 
tions in that city and elsewhere. If such 
misappropriation of trust funds can be 
prevented by an inforcement of existing 
laws, let the fact be demonstrated. If 
existing laws are inadequate, the need 
of speedily making new ones will be con- 
clusively shown. 

It is not essential, Judge O'Sullivan 
says to the Grand Jury, that there should 
be evidence of self-gain. But the jury 
may ascertain that the paying of great 
sums to campaign committees really in- 
volved pecuniary or other gain for the 
persons who ordered or procured the 
payment. All. that is still in the dark. 
The jury may properly seek evidence on 
this point. Concealment by false entries 
warrants a suspicion that there was some- 
thing more than a simple campaign con- 
tribution to be covered up. Even a con- 
tribution of $200,000 from a life insur- 
ance company’s funds for charitable pur- 
poses would probably suggest searching 
official inquiry, with a view to indict- 
ments for larceny, if it had been hidden 
under a false account. 


Live ys 
Child Labor Then and Now 


Some interesting’ comparisons of the 
extent of child labor in New York State 
twenty years ago with that at present ob- 


‘ taining are given in the monograph of 


Dr. Fred. Rogers Fairchild, on “The 
Factory Legislation of New York State,” 
recently published by the American Eco- 
nomic Association. 

Child labor in the factories of this 
State was practically unregulated previ- 
ous to 1886. The employment of chil- 
dren, even of very tender years, was gen- 





eral, and was attended by grave abuses. 
In the mill districts of Cohoes, Amster- 
dam, Little Falls and Utica, many chil- 
dren began work at eight or nine years 
of age. In one mill in Cohoes, out of 
3,200 employees, 1,200 were children 
under sixteen. In New York city chil- 
dren began working in the gas houses.at 
eight, nine or ten, while in the cruller 
bakeries children of from nine to thirteen — 
worked all night. From 5 to 25 per cent. 
of the cigar workers were children under 
fifteen, many of them being about nine, 
and some no more than four. The paper 
colla~ factories in 1884 employed be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,000 children under fif- 
teen, and the candy factories, jute and 
hemp mills, pencil factories, paper box 
and button works and artificial flower 
factories employed other thousands. “‘It 
was not uncommon,” states an inspector 
in. the report for 1886, “for children 
seven and eight years old to be seen 
trudging before daylight to the factory, 
and after twelve hours of steady work 
and confinement trudging back to their 
homes after dark.” The “natural law” 
of the laissez-faire exponents evidently 
did not work out its beneficent results 
according to schedule. Instead, the 
weakest, the most helpless, were taken 
and unmercifully exploited. Only by 
State intervention and the pressure of 
the labor unions was the exploitation 
checked. 


The first factory act was passed in 
1886. Among other provisions, it pro- 
hibited the employment of children un- 
der thirteen in all factories. It has been 
several times amended, the session of 
1905 adding some provisions designed 
still further to safeguard the children. 
As the law now stands, it prohibits work 
in factories by children under fourteen, 
and by those between fourteen and six- 
teen except under proper certification. 
Such children must give proof of age, 
of schooling (or, on examination, proof 
of ability to read and legibly write simple 
sentences in English), and must show 
the normal physical development of chil- 
dren of their age. The law also prohib- 


_its night work (before 6 a. m. and after 


9 p. m) for children under sixteen, pro- 
vides for proper inspection, and throws 
upon the employer the onus of proving 
that his child employees are of legal 











working age. Children working in the 
open sheds of the tanneries, apart from 
machinery and the general factory pro- 
cesses, are held by the opinion of the 
Attorney-General not to come within the 
provisions of the law. There are provi- 
sions, also, for child workers in mercan- 
tile and street occupations, but since 
these do not come within the scope of 
Dr. Fairchild’s inquiry, they need not 
here be mentioned. 

Dr. Fairchild’s comparative data do 
not include results obtained under the 
more recent amendments, closing, for the 
most part, with the year 1903. But he 
finds a very considerable reduction in 
both the absolute and the relative num- 
ber of child workers from the period 
previous to 1886. Taking the national 
census figures, he finds that the 20,627 
employed children in 1870 formed 5.9 
per cent. of the total number of factory 
workers, while the 29,529 in 1880 formed 
5-6 per cent. The first year of the new 
law freed thousands of child slaves, and 
by 1890 there were but 12,263, forming 
1.6 per cent. of the total, and in 1900 
13,139, with the same percentage. The 
State Bureau’s figures give like results. 
In 1886, according ‘to the Factory In- 
spector’s estimate, children formed 12.5 
per cent. of the factory workers. In 
1887, the year. when figures on the sub- 
ject began to be kept, the percentage was 
found to be but 8.4, while in 1903 it had 
fallen to 2.1. The decrease is general 
thruout the State, tho Brooklyn and 
Long Island still show a relatively high 
percentage (2.9). The southern-central 
counties (the Sixth Inspection District) 
show the lowest percentage (1.2). Asa 
result of the decrease of employment, 
school attendance has considerably in- 
creased, and as a result both of the law 
and the pressure of the unions, hours of 
labor have been generally reduced from 
eleven and twelve to nine and ten. 

Illiteracy—particularly among those 
who might be expected to be affected by 
the child labor laws—is also shown to 
have declined. In 1880 there were 
12,680 illiterate children between the 
ages of ten and fourteen years. In 1890 


there were 7,669, and in 1900 4,740. 
The percentage of illiterates for the ten- 
to-fourteen-year period was 2.5 in 1880, 


1.4 in 1890, and but .7 in 1900. 
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Much remains to be done in stiffening 
the provisions of the child labor law in 
New York State. The temptation to 
exploit children for profit is doubtless 
greater than ever, by reason both of the 
increasing stress of competition and the 
constant perfecting of machin.ry. But 
it is something to show for progress that, 
by constant hammering at the law- 
makers, an intervention by the State has 
been given which has reduced the num- 
ber of child workers by one-half, has aid- 
ed in shortening their workday, has in- 
creased their attendance at school, and 
has thereby considerably lessened the de- 
gree of their illiteracy. 

s&s 


A Filipino Teacher on American 
Teaching 


In December last a debate was held at 
the provincial high school at Bigan, 
province of South Ilokos, Luzon, upon 
the question, “Is the American Teacher 
More Successful as a Supervisor?” It 
may be necessary to explain that the 
American teachers formerly used to try 
to conduct the principal school of the 
town to which they were assigned, or at 
least to give it the larger part of their at- 
tention, themselves giving the instruction 
in English. It was impossible, with the 
resources of the Philippine Government, 
to hire enough American teachers to do 
this work properly, at the same time 
reaching directly but a small proportion 
of the children of school age in the isl- 
ands. The American school teacher’s 
place in the Philippines has gradually 
come to be that of a supervising teacher, 
who primarily teaches ‘the Filipino in- 
structors, tho the American teacher goes 
into the classes and conducts them when- 
ever he pleases; in the main, however, he 
is a normal instructor and a superin- 
tendent of the schools in the larger towns 
and in their outlying barrios. The 
teachers in the intermediate and high 
schools are nearly in all cases Americans, 
few Filipino teachers having yet fitted 
themselves to take up these courses ac- 
cording to modern methods. One such 
teacher among the Filipinos is Miss 
Severa Paredes, of Candon, South Ilo- 
kos. Her argument in this debate is in- 
teresting not only as bearing on this 
question of school policy in the Philip- 
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pines, but in a broader way, as showing 
what alert Filipino minds think of the 
American educational program in gen- 
eral; and it shows how our American 
teachers, who meet and sympathize with 
the people, are our best representatives. 
Her argument is still further of interest 
because of its English form. It is as 
follows, and we adopt it as our own edi- 
torial utterance: 
“Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentle- 
men; : 

“We believe that making the Amer- 
ican teacher a supervising teacher has 
been an advantage to the Filipino 
schools. Under the old system the 
American teacher worked for five hours 
each day among the schools in the cen- 
tros [i. e., the “centers,” or chief inhab- 
ited districts, of the pueblos or towns]. 
His entire time was spent in doing class 
room work generally for about one hun- 
dred pupils. Now the same teacher as 
a supervisor not only teaches, but he as- 
sists the Filipino teachers in the manage- 
ment and organization of all the schools 
in the pueblo. He teaches whenever he 
wishes and wherever he thinks it neces- 
sary. Every afternoon he spends one 
and one-half hours instructing his teach- 
ers and preparing their work for the day 
following. In this way he comes in con- 
tact, either directly or indirectly, with 
from one to three thousand pupils. In- 
stead of having his ability and influence 
spent on the few hundred pupils in the 
centro, it is distributed among the entire 
population of the pueblo and is felt 
sometimes by as many as forty thousand 
people. If there is any truth in the the- 
ory that the greatest good comes from 
teaching the greatest numbers, then we 
are doing the proper thing. 

“In the provinces of Hokos Sur and 
Abra we have fourteen American teach- 
ers doing supervisory work in the pri- 
mary grades. Hf these fourteen super- 
visors had charge of the centro schools 
alone, they would be teaching about 
2,000 pupils at most. Under present con- 
ditions, these same teachers have charge 
of 19,730 pupils, or nearly ten times as 
many. They are aided by 263 municipal 
and 45 insular teachers, giving an aver- 
age of 64 pupils to each teacher. We 
have 13,373 pupils in Grade I., 4,663 in 
Grade II., and 1,694 in Grade ITI. 
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“These pupils are graded by the super- 
vising teachers, and not by the Filipino 
teachers. They are in the same grades 
that they would be if the supervising 
teacher were teaching them every day in 
the centro. Now, who does not believe 
that it is better to be extending instruc-, 
tion to 19,730 pupils than two or three 
thousand? We have 6,500 pupils in the 
second and third grades. Could we have 
this number if our American teachers 
were doing classroom work in the cen- 
tros? Most certainly not. We do not 
contend that it is possible to educate 
20,000 pupils under the present plan as 
rapidly as the American teachers could 
educate 1,000 under the former one, but 
we do contend that it is one hundred 
times better for the Filipino people and 
for the Filipino schools to educate 20,000 
pupils at a slower rate than it would be 
to educate one or two thousand at a much 
faster rate. 

“Our Filipino teachers are doing good 
work. The records in the office of our 
division superintendent show that nearly 
all of them have passed or are capable 
of passing the Grade III. examination. 
If you go thru the schools in this prov- 
ince, you will find about 20,000 boys and 
girls who can read and write. If you 
go thru the schools of these islands, you 
will find nearly 1,000,000 boys and girls 
who can read and write. Does this not 
seem an advantage? There are nearly 
5,000,000 people in these islands inter- 
ested in education. This in itself is a 
great advantage which would be impos- 
sible under the old system. 

“The American teacher as a super- 
visor not only teaches, but he helps the 
Filipino teachers in teaching the Filipino 
people. By Filipino people we mean the 
great mass of population which lives in 
the barrios, as well as the comparatively 
few who live in the centros. We mean 
the poor as well as the rich. We mean 
the farmer and the fisherman as well as 
the merchant. We mean the men and 
women of the nation who will some day 
form the body and souk of the Filipino 
Government, and without whom no Fili- 
pino Government may ever hope to be 
instituted. 

“One of the great objects of the Amer- 
ican Government in these islands is to 
teach Americanism. Unless this can be 
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taught and instilled into the people, they 
will take but very little interest in Amer- 
icans and American institutions. The 
supervising teacher can do this work 
most successfully. By his work in the 
barrios he comes in contact with all the 
people. He meets the people who, for 
hundreds of years, have been held down 
in ignorance and servitude by the people 
in the centros. He meets the people who 
have never dreamed of rising to a higher 
level. He meets the poor and the lowly, 
th: downtrodden. He meets the men 
who pay the taxes and support the Gov- 
ernment, the men who do the work of the 
islands. In a word, he meets t’ e Filipino 
people.- Who is here who will contend 
that the work of the American teacher 
and the American schools is not to meet 
and educate these people? We believe 
that one of the duties of the supervising 
teacher is to show these people their true 
position in life, to teach them that all 
men are created equal, that the poor man 
may be a better man than the rich man, 
and to take an interest in the education 
and advancement of their children. If 
he succeeds in doing this, he will have 
completed the great object of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and will have 
conferred on the Filipino people a bless- 
ing ten thousand times greater than if 
he had spent all his time working in the 
centro schools. 

“Just so long as the fathers of the Fili- 
pino children now in school see the su- 
pervising teacher in their barrios taking 
an interest in their welfare and doing all 
they can to aid their children, so long 
will those fathers be contented and take 
an interest in American schools and in 
Anerican government, and as long as we 
have the good will and support of the 
fathers of 500,000° school children, so 
long will we have progress in our schools 
and peace and happiness in the Philip- 
pine !slands.” 

& 


The Commonplace Christian 


Most of us are commonplace people. 
Intellectual geniuses are very few, one 
in many thousands, perhaps in millions. 
Men of marked ability, not geniuses, but 
men of initiative and leadership, are 
scarcely one in a hundred or a thousand. 
They tower above the mass, leaders be- 
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cause they are born and built such; men 
who have got training and power, be- 
cause it was in them more than it was 
in other men. As there are some few 
geniuses and leaders, captains of larger 
and smaller industries and professions, 
so there is another extreme of incompe- 
tence and weakness, the ne’er-do-wells, 
because it is not in them to do well. As 
others may lead, so these must be car- 
ried, too feeble even to follow. But the 
great mass of us fall somewhere between 
these. two extremes, more or less suc- 
cessful, ordinary, commonplace men and 
women, the mainstay of the world, who 
carry its burdens, more competent to do 
its prosaic work than they are to judge 
and invent and decide and show what 
must be done. 

That these commonplace men are not 
leaders is not their fault. They are not 
built that way. From their childhood 
they must be taught to rise to the next 
stage of opportunity and power, and to 
the next; but there is a limit which they 
cannot pass, simply because they have 
intellectual or physical limitations. Their 
ambition is properly satisfied with the 
successes which are within their reach 
and which they attain. Their work is 
honorable, and in it they have a just 
pride. They do not grieve because they 
do not reach what they could not ac- 
complish. They do well all that our so- 
cial organism requires. 

What is true of men intellectually is 
true of them spiritually. Hights of re- 
ligious experience which choice souls 
can enjoy are quite out of the reach of 
many others. Most of us are common- 
place Christians, and cannot be more 
than that. We are not St. Pauls, much 
less St. Johns. Burning, passionate zeal 
is not in our make-up. There are a few 
people who feel, or believe they feel, 
what is called the consciousness of God, 
of living in his presence and com- 
munion; who, like pagan Socrates, al- 
ways hear an inner voice; who, like 
Augustine, could give a dozen years to 
defining the City of God, or who, with 
apostles and prophets, have been rapt up 
to heaven and seen and heard things not 
lawful for man to utter; but such are the 
exceptions of religious experience. Most 
of us have short wings, or none at all. 
Our range is on the earth, and we only 
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look for another country—that is, a 
heavenly. 

Now, what ‘can be expected of ordi- 
nary, commonplace Christians; of those 
who understand daily duties, but have 
no special enthusiasms; whose life is 
taken up with life’s ordinary duties, and 
who have no time and no aptitude for 


- unusual revelations, and no particular 


consciousness of an immanent God? 

For them there is possible the sub- 
stantial essence of religion, which does 
not consist in deep experiences, but 
in duty performed. They cannot 
give much time to special religious 
meditation or prayer, but a _ great 
deal to their daily service for their 
fellow men, honestly, truly, patient- 
ly, lovingly performed. They are the 
kind described in one of the Psalms, as 
those who shall abide in the Lord’s tab- 
ernacle, because they walk uprightly, 
speak truth, slander not, despise an evil 
man, and keep their oaths; who, as a 
prophet says, do justly, show mercy, and 
walk humbly before God; who attain the 
kingdom of God, because, as one Apostle 
says, they follow after righteousness 
and peace; or who, as another says, pos- 
sess religion because they are tender to 
the fatherless and the widow, and keep 
themselves spotless in an evil world; or 
who can reach the beatitudes of our 
Lord, because they are pure in heart, are 
peacemakers, and really desire righteous- 
ness and are therefore filled. These are 
common attainments, within reach of all, 
attained by multitudes of commonplace 
people ; by people who practice these vir- 
tues in their homes, in their daily work 
and business, in the narrow circle of their 
acquaintance. 

They have the right to thank God and 
take courage. Sometimes they are dis- 
turbed because they have not all the ex- 
periences that preachers talk about. But 
it is not theirs to give themselves up 
wholly to any other sort of religious life. 
If they are not praying all the time, or 
thinking of God or “their latter end,” 
they are doing better, because they are 
doing their duty as it lies next to them. 
When they die the preacher will recog- 
nize that they have been saints, and they 
are saints now, good enough saints, so 
that they need not worry about their lack 
of pious emotion. They canhot give 


their lives to religious labors as some 
can, and they ought not to. Who knows 
but they are just as acceptable in the 
sight of God as are those who have oth- 
er talents and therefore other duties? 
There is no more reason why they should 
envy those’ who seem to have other 
graces than there is why they should fret 
because they are not this poet or that 
inventor or that president. To each his 
own. 

Possibly preachers sometimes set up 
unattainable standards before us. Per- 
haps they do not understand us; it may 
be they do not understand themselves ; 
sometimes their conception of religious 
experience is based on figurative expres- 
sions and lacks the clarity which com- 
mon sense can apprehend. Let them tell 
us what we are to do, and not so much 
what we are to feel; let them put before 
us with all insistence our obligation to 
live a right life, where we are, in our 
circumstances and within our capacities, 
that we may be acceptable commonplace 
Christians, which is all most of us can 
be or ought to be. 

& 
An Amusing Civilization 

Too much zeal is bad for the sense of 
humor. The organs of our capitalistic 
industrial system have too much zeal at 
times for their own intellectual good. 
One.of them, which makes a speciality 
of intelligence and learning, seems to 
have been curiously victimized by a sub- 
tle, and we judge, very unscrupulous 
emissary of the wicked masses, whose 
dissatisfaction with the existing indus- 
trial order occasions uneasiness among 
the groomed and scholarly elect. 

Commenting upon the jejune social- 
istic views of Mr. Joseph Medill Patter- 
son, this earnest champion of “the bet- 
ter element” remarked: 

“Socialism, after all, will find that it has to 
face the same old problems that have perplexed 
the framers and operators of government from 
the cavemen down.” 

Whereupon a Machiavellian contributor, 
entrapping the editor with the delicate 
compliment of wondering “what kind of 
an education and reading these wealthy 
would be Socialists have been given,” be- 
trays him with the disingenuous ques- 
tion: “Did not Lycurgus try this imprac- 
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tical socialism with most amusing re- 
sults?” and the editor, all unsuspecting, 
naively prints two pages from Plutarch, 
which this confidence man had copied 
out for him. The passage may without 
slang be describes as a capitalistic gold 
brick. This is the story, whether true 
or not, as Plutarch tells it: 

Lycurgus, it appears, found “a pro- 
digious inequality.” Sparta was overrun 
with indigent persons who had no land, 
while wealth was cornered by a compar- 
atively few citizens. The moral at- 
mosphere was heavily charged with “in- 
solence, envy, avarice and luxury.” The 
eminent statesman who observed these 
conditions without resorting to despotic 
or revolutionary measures “persuaded” 
the citizens to cancel their real estate 
deeds and make a new division of the 
land. Sparta was divided into nine thou- 
sand lots and the remainder of Laconia 
into thirty thousand lots. Each lot had 
an average annual productive capacity 
of seventy bushels of grain for each man 
and twelve bushels for each woman sub- 
sistent upon ‘it, besides wine and oil in 
proportion. Being thus made equal in 
respect of their possessions, the citizens 
who were ambitious of distinction 
“might seek it in virtue, as no other dif- 
ference was left between them but that 
- which arises from the dishonor of base 
actions and the praise of good ones.” 
The amusingness of this “revolt” is ob- 
vious | 

The Spartans, however, like the So- 
cialists of today, did not think it neces- 
sary to make an equal division of their 
movable goods. Lycurgus, therefore, to 
secure further “results,” anticipated the 
great American “crime of ’73” by de- 
monetizing gold and silver and issuing a 
base coinage of iron. When this incon- 
venient money became current the im- 
mediately “amusing” result, as Plutarch 
records it, was that “many kinds of in- 
justice ceased in Lacedaemon!” No- 
body cared any longer to steal, or to take 
a bribe, to defraud, or to rob, “when he 
could not conceal the booty”—a truly 
hilarious consequence. 


Not yet quite content with these mirth- 


making reforms, Lycurgus “excluded” 
unprofitable and superfluous art. The in- 
genuity and craftsmanship of the people 
was thereupon directed into other chan- 
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nels, with the joyful result “that excel- 
lent workmanship was shown in their 
useful and necessary furniture, as beds, . 
chairs and tables.” This result Plutarch 
believes would have followed anyway 
from the use of iron money, as the Spar- 
tan coin would not pass in the rest of 
Greece, and foreign articles of luxury 
could not be imported or disposed of, 
Indeed, so depressing was this currency 
upon commercial enterprise and profes- 
sional specialization that—most amusing 
consequence of all—there could no longer 
be found in Sparta “either sophists, wan- 
dering fortune-tellers, keepers of infa- 
mous houses or dealers in gold and silver 
trinkets !” 

It is always well to be sure that one is 
right before going ahead, and what bet- 
ter way of making sure is known than 
the well tried plan of comparing our 
schemes of reform with the experience 
of bygone generations? Surely it is 
worth while to bring the dreams of 
dreamers squarely up against the historic 
test, and compel them to face unflinch- 
ingly the consequences which may un- 
doubtedly be looked for if we have the 
childishness recklessness to repeat the 
quoted Lacedzemonian experiment. It is 
not out of place, either, to recall the 
superficially but not essentially different 
socialistic history of Athens in the Peri- 
clean age. Athens, it will be remem- 
bered, went the whole figure in social 
democracy. Having turned out her his- 
toric oligarchy, she even committed the 
idealistic nonsense of extending general 
amnesty to the entire plutocratic class, 
with the exception of the little political 
ring of Thirty and a few other officials.. 
Then she filled by lot all administrative 
offices, including the board of health and 
the department of public buildings— 
among which were some very nice tem- 
ples. Unemployed persons were taken 
care of by the state, and prices of the 
necessaries of life were regulated even 
more strictly than the Fabian Socialists 
of London would regulate them by their 
device of muriicipal trading. And the re- 
sults in Athens, as in Sparta, were what 
might be called “amusing.” Virtuous 
citizenship came to be regarded as a 
worthy object of ambition, and instead of 
billionaires Athens produced within less 
than two hundred years more men of 
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genius than all the rest of the human 
race collectively had produced before or 
has produced in an equal time since. 

Surely these chapters of history de- 
serve the thoughtful consideration of our 
impetuous reformers. Let us look before 
we leap. Greece, we are told, coquetted 
with socialism; nay, throwing off all re- 
straint, she embraced it. And what a 
“result” of such light-minded trifling— 
so “amusing!” 

a 

Twentieth Century Agriculture 


SEcRETARY WILSON, in his last report 
for the Department of Agriculture, talks 
in large figures ; but we have been grow- 
ing ‘into a familiarity with such figures 
as relating to agriculture. We have 
heard for some time past of a 2,000,000,- 
000 corn crop, and lately this has 
climbed to 2,500,000,000 bushels, with 
a constantly increasing export demand. 
Figures nearly as enormous meet us in 
other directions. The apple crop of the 
United States has crept up to nearly 
100,000,000 millions of barrels. In’ 1896 
it was over 70,000,000, and in 1904 it 
was over that figure. This year the 
grain exports for nine months were 
105,000,000 of bushels, as compared with 
48,000,000 last year. The corn exports 
are also more than double those of 1904. 
There is good reason for believing that 
all of these sums will be doubled within 
ten years. The corn crop will probably 
reach nearly 400,000,000, while its value, 
instead of being somewhere about $1,- 
000,000,000, will be nearer $3,000,000,- 
ooo. It is already the most important 
of our products, both as food for human 
beings and for animals—while the by- 
products are of no mean value. 

All this means that agriculture has 
worked its way once more to the front 
of the industries. Almost unaided by 
Governmental patronage, it has risen out 
of the depression of the last century, and 
bids fair to be the leader and dictator of 
the twentieth. However enormous the 
products, we hear no more about over- 
production. The foreign market absorbs» 
our surplus with such readiness that we 
cannot keep up with the demand. In 
fact, some of our chief products, while 
leaping forward with astonishing rapid- 
ity in the quantity of producetion, are 
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unable to satisfy the absorptive markets’ 
of the world. While this tells admirably 
for the farmer, it is literally taking some 
kinds of produce entirely out of the 
dietary of the poor. The once very 
common and almost despised apple is 
now selling in the markets of our chief 
cities. for $5 a barrel, while very selected 
stock is even higher. This leaves only 
the culls for the poor man, and those 
at a price beyond that which could for- 
merly command the very choicest fruit. 
Secretary Wilson tells us that the grand 
total of farm products, for 1905, can be 
summed up at about $6,400,000,000— 
taking these products as they are found 
in the field. Before they reach the con- 
sumer we have to add the cost of trans- 
portation and the profits of the mid- 
dlemen. From what we know of such 
estimates we believe this is under the 
total, rather than over it. 

The value of farm exports Secretary 
Wilson puts down at $875,000,000, and 
in relation to this he réeasserts the fact 
that agriculture has reversed the inter- 
national balance of trade, turning it. in 
our favor. The farmer began’ this 
achievement just about ten years ago, 
giving us at first a small trade balance 
of about $50,000,000; which he has 
since raised, by steady strides, to over 
$600,000,000. These huge figures sum 
up a balance in our favor, at the present 
time, of considerably over $5,000,000,000. 
This the farmer has done, while, at the 
same time, feeding our rapidly growing 
population with abundance. Even our 
slums do not lack food. Starvation, or 
even deprivation of sufficient food, is 
becoming more and more rare in Amer- 
ica. 

Probably the farmer has given very 
little attention to balance of trade, or 
national and international affairs: He 
has grown what he could, and is rapidly 
learning to grow it according to more 
scientific methods. He has begun greed- 
ily to absorb all information concerning 
crops and how to grow them. Agricul- 
tural colleges are steadily growing in im- 
port and importance. Experiment ‘sta- 
tions are meeting, successfully, the great 
problems of culture. The farmer knows 
better how to fight his rivals and encour- 
age his allies. At Washington, the Agri- 
cultural Department has gained ascend- 
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ancy over all the rest as a center of in- 
terest‘ and influence with the people. 
More than this, agriculture has won its 
victories without special encouragement 
‘and aid from outside of its own re- 
sources. Manufactures have been pro- 
tected from the very outset, and they 
have been built up by governmental aid; 
but the farmer was left to paddle his own 
canoe. He has done his work under 
astounding depression, when deserted 
farms were the order of the day, but he 
has come out ahead. Old Hayseed is 
dead and buried. The Grange has done 
a good deal to advance agriculture, but 
the impulse given to agriculture by sci- 
ence has been the real key to the success 
of the Grange. 

The simple fact is that agriculture is a 
science capable of infinite evolution. It 
means the development of forces even yet 
comparatively unknown. Mr. Burbank 
tells us that we have scarcely entered 
upon the work of creating new and 
grander plants and fruits: 


“Science sees better grains, better nuts, bet- 
ter fruits and vegetables, in new forms, sizes, 
colors and flavors, with more nutrients and less 
waste, with injurious qualities eliminated, and 
with more power to resist the sun, the wind, 
the rain and the frost.” 


He anticipates fruits without stones, 
seeds or spines; better coffee, better 
spices, better timber and paper trees, 


as well as more beautiful flowers. 
Agriculture. has gone on_ kindly 
listening to every science, and mak- 


ing it a part of production; until now 
botany, geology, entomology and even 
ornithology are intégral parts of of ordi- 
nary farming. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture finds that distributing old seeds 
is a worthless employment, for he is 
much better employed in the creation of 
new cereals and new fruits, under scien- 
tific supervision, and the distribution of 
these to increase the welfare and the 
wealth of the country. , 

President McKinley, in that magnifi- 
cent speech delivered just before his as- 
sassination, foresaw much of what was 
to come, and already has come. The 
creation of new markets was to him the 
great problem and duty of American 
statesmanship : 

“Our capacity to produce has developed so 


enormously, and our products have so multi- 
plied, that the problem of more markets re- 
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quires urgent attention. Only a broad and 
enlightened policy will keep what we have, 
and no other policy will get more. Reciprocity 
is the natural outgrowth of our wonderful in- 
dustrial developments. What we produce be- 
yond our domestic consumption must have a 
vent abroad. The period of exclusiveness is 
past. Commercial walls are unprofitable. A 
policy of good will and friendly trade relations 
will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are 
in harmony with the spirit of the times.” 

This was the voice of the highest 
statesmanship. Mr. Jefferson laid it 
down as an axiom that the United States 
must be essentially and always pre-emi- 
nently agricultural. Mr. McKinley saw 
this more clearly toward the end of his 
brilliant career. Spanning a continent, it 
is Our supreme duty to make our food 
products keep pace with a rapidly grow- 
ing population, and at the same time turn 
off a surplus sufficient to make us the 
equal of all others in commerce, while the 
balance sheet of nations shall ever show 
a credit in our favor. 


# 


Temperance in England and 
America 


Ir we have lagged far behind Great 
Britain in some things, such as the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the development of 
the post office, we set the example in the 
reduction of the drinking evil, which was 
so great in Dr. Johnson’s day that he 
could say that in his youth “all the decent 
people in Lichfield got drunk every night, 
and were not thought the worse for it,” 
and he boasted that there had been a 
great improvement in his day, which we 
should think an evil one. There was a 
Talmudic injunction that every good Jew 
should drink in Purim till he could not. 
distinguish “Blessed be Mordecai” from 
“Cursed be Haman,” and the spirit of 
that rule was not foreign to both English 
and American habits a hundred years 
ago or less. It is much less time ago 
than that when a distinguished American 
clergyman, at a clerical dinner in Scot- 
land, where the cup that inebriates flowed 
freely, was asked to tell the company 
why he refrained, and what was the feel- 
ing on the subject in this country. As 
he told about total abstinence sentiment 
here one of the clergymen cried out: 
“Rank bigotry!” The next day the host 
told him that he ought to apologize to 
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the guest for his rudeness, and this he 
attempted to do, when the answer came, 
“Oh, don’t apologize ; it is not necessary ; 
I knew you were drunk.” In the town 
of Wrentham, Mass., less than a hundred 
years ago, when the people gathered with 
shovels and teams to level off the village 
green, the minister appeared at noon in 
his dressing gown, carrying a tin pail full 
of rum and a dipper to distribute it to 
the workers, while another man followed 
with a bigger pail of water and a bigger 
dipper. No one thought it wrong, for 
did not the ministers always provide rum 
for their dinner at their meetings at 
councils, etc.? And this continued until 
the time of the great temperance revival 
led by Dr. Lyman Beecher, and followed 
by the great Washingtonian movement. 

Great Britain has taken the reform 
more gradually and more slowly ; but the 
reform is now real and growing. The 
Church is getting ashamed of its alliance 
with the breweries, and the Nonconform- 
ists, who now number a full half of the 
population of England, are pressing the 
duty of abstinence, and the Liberals are 
promising legislation to limit the number 
of public houses. 

The evidence of the lessening evil is 
seen in figures published in the London 
Times, by Dawson Burns, D.D. For six 
consecutive years the drink bill of Great 
Britain has shown a steady decline, not- 
withstanding the increase of the popula- 
tion. In 1899 the estimated expenditure 
for distilled and fermented liquors was 
$929,636,135. Each year since then it has 
decreased from five to twenty-five million 
dollars, so that the total decrease in six 
years has been $108,796,430. That is, 
while the pcpulation has increased 64 
per cent. the expenditure for liquors has 
decreased almost 12 per cent. 

It will be interesting to consider the 
causes which have made drinking less 
popular in Great Britain. They are 
doubtless much the same as in this coun- 
try ; in good part the religious and moral 
propaganda against the evil, and in part 
the better understanding of the injury 
done to health by the use of alcoholic 
drinks. 
were so hearty and strong as those that 
drank moderately. Now the doctors tell 
a different story. Now athletic trainers 
forbid the use of all stimulants, and rail- 


We used to be told that no men 


road companies demand abstinence of 
those in positions that require great care 
of the life of passengers. It is seen to 
injure a man’s chance for long life, or 
for success in business, if he is a drink- 
ing man; while the crusade against treat- 
ing has some effect. Thus, Great Britain 
is becoming a temperate nation; and this, 
is equally true of England, Scotland and 
Ireland. Scotland still drinks the most 


- whisky, and England the most beer, but 


in each there is a notable diminution in 
the amount consumed. With us the le- 
vice of local option, to take the place of 
State prohibition, is a most important 
factor, and every year the area of pro- 
hibition extends. And it is interesting 
to observe that all our Churches are as 
one in this movement. The other day, 
what was called the Bishops’ bill was be- 
fore a committee of the New Jersey Leg- 
islature, to control the evil of saloons, 
and the Catholic and Episcopal bishops 
of the State, and other clergy and rep- 
resentative citizens were present to sup- 
port it. Against them stood nearly two 
hundred saloon keepers; and we venture 
to say that the presence and appearance 
and behavior of those men discredited 
their case before the committee. 


s 


There seems to be no 
trouble with the mainte- 
nance of peace in the larger 
part of the Philippine Islands. The peo- 
ple are mostly peaceable and_ satisfied, 
and are aproaching self-government fair- 
ly well. But there are less civilized por- 
tions of the Islands, like Jolo and Samar, 
where the conditions never have been 
satisfactory and are not now, and where 
our Insular Government is resolved to 
put an end to anarchy and robbery. It 
is clear that the ceful Filipinos, the 
agricultural and industrial people, who 
are the ones we are to protect, are on 
the side of the American rule in these 
islands, and that they have, as constabu- 
lary, fought bravely under the American 
officers. Scarcely had the slaughter of 
six hundred of the Moros been explained 
with some satisfaction than we have the 
further account of the fight with the 
fanatical Pulujanes in Samar, in which 
the American Governor of the island was 
falsely reported as killed. There seems 
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to be no question as to the facts in this 
case. There was simple treachery on the 
part of the company of Pulujanes, who 
pretended to surrender and then made a 
mad rush to murder the Americans and 
the constabulary. Of course, they were 
overpowered, for guns are better than 
bolos, and nothing else could be done. 
We have increasing evidence that the 
native constabulary are loyal, and that 
they represent the mind of the bulk of 
the Filipinos. 


We said last week that the 
period of the Literature of 
Exposure was passing by; 
not that exposures would cease, but that 
the making literature out of it had 
reached its climax. This is in part due 
to the extravagance of some of its artists. 
Mr. Jerome says that we have had, thru- 
out the nation, a case of absolute hys- 
teria, and that the superlatives have got 
exhausted. He is right. Because some 
Senators are unworthy, it does not follow 
that the Senate is composed of million- 
aires who have bought their seats with 
money. Because there has been extrava- 
gance in some large insurance companies 
that deal in hundreds of millions, there is 
no reason why thousands of poor people 
should surrender their policies. That is 
hysterical. Mr. Jerome told the truth: 
“The real terror is not what has been told 
you. The real evil in this insurance situation 
is that some eighteen or twenty men can con- 
* trol hundreds of millions of quick moving as- 
sets; can sit in their club and can make the 
game of finance a brace game if they want to. 
The great evil is in that. You can’t pick out 
eighteen or twenty men so good that the power 
of $1,500,000,000 should be entrusted to them,” 
Very true; but just how are we to pre- 
vent eighteen or twenty men from con- 
trolling hundreds of millions of quick 
moving assets? That is a question for 
Mr. Jerome to answer. One proposition 
is to limit the business and the surplus 
of insurance companies; shall the same 
medicine be given to banks, and trust 
companies, and railroads, and manufac- 
turing companies? That is a serious 
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matter. 
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There can be no 
ee ake question that the 
Conferences for 


Education in the South, presided over by 
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Mr. Robert C. Ogden, are welcomed by 
the most progressive citizens. Last year 
the sessions were held in Columbia, S. C., 
and for this year the Governor of Ken- 
tucky, the universities and colleges of the 
State, the Superintendent of Education, 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
newspapers have warmly invited the 
Conference to Lexington, to open on 
May 2d. The business of these Confer- 
ences, as related by the Southern Edu- 
cation Board, is to increase the national 
spirit for the support of schools from 
the public funds, whether common 
schools or advanced schools. The pur- 
pose is not to impose any Northern 
scheme of education, byt to encourage 
the Southern progressive aims; and, ac- 
cordingly, the speakers are chiefly South- 
ern men, altho not a few Northern men 
are in attendance. When such Southern 
men as President Alderman, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Governor Aycock, 
of North Carolina; President McIver, of 
the North Carolina Normal College; 
President D. B. Johnson, of the South 
Carolina Normal College, and Congress- 
man Bowie, of Alabama, are the support- 
ers of this movement, we may be sure 
that it will be earnest for improved edu- 
cation, and will not offend the prevail- 
ing better spirit of those who con- 
trol public sentiment in that section of 
the country. It is a duty for those sec- 
tions which have developed, for one rea- 
son or another, a complete system to 
give their encouragement and help to 
those sections that have been impover- 
ished, and in which the school system is 
of later growth; and every aid should be 
given to this movement and to others of 
a kindred character—whether devoted to 
primary, industrial or advanced educa- 
tion, and for all classes of the community. 


st 
* They have negro dis- 
peor franchisement pretty 
well accomplished in 
Georgia, without any constitutional pro- 
vision, says Clark Howell, who is run- 
ning for Governor. He boasts, and we 
quote from a speech reported in his own 
paper, that “Georgia has already disfran- 
chised the negro more effectually than 
any other Southern State-has done.” He 
says: 
“Georgia has no negro officeholders, not 
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even negro magistrates, nor does-a negro hold 
any county office in the State.” 

There is one negro in the Georgia Legis- 
lature, to be sure, but Mr. Howell ex- 
cuses that wrong in this way: 

“The county from which that single negro 
goes as representative has not one negro county 
officeholder or magistrate, and no county in 
the State is more earnestly protesting today 
against this disfranchisement law than this one, 
because iri it there are three educated negroes 
to one educated white man, and its people 
know if this law is enacted it will put the po- 
litical control in the hands of the negroes, 
whereas now it is controlled by the whites.” 
What a glorious record that is, that in 
a State where nearly half of the people 
are negroes, they are thus excluded from 
office, and almost equally from the bal- 
lot. It is a beautiful illustration of true 
democracy. And the two candidates be- 
fore the people vie with each other as to 
which. has the best plan to keep the negro 
out. Meanwhile, the negro saws wood, 
gets land, gets property, gets education, 
and will, one of these days, get the bal- 
lot and his share of the offices, in spite 
of Clark Howell, Hoke Smith and. the 
Democratic party. 


as 


They talk in Russia of 
building a tunnel under 
Bering’s Straits, to connect 
Siberia with Alaska. There are no in- 
superable difficulties about it, and we 
doubt not that one of these days it will 
be possible to go all the way by rail from 
New York to St. Petersburg or Peking. 
For the Asiatic and American coasts are 
but 36 miles apart, and there ‘are islands 
half way between, so that there would 
be two tunnels of 18 miles each. But it 
must not be thought that the tunnel 
would make Russia and the United 
States “natural allies.” Russia has won- 
dered why America does not love her. 
The reason is plain; it is impossible to 
love a country ruled as Russia has been. 
Just as France will not give Russia more 
money until there has been a measure of 
popular government, so America will not 
give Russia her heart until freedom 
comes to the Russian people. Sympathy 
attaches itself to character, not to exterior 
conditions. But by the time the tunnel 
is pierced, the Russian people will have 
- conquered their liberties, and thus the 
American people will overflow with that 
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sympathy which it is impossible to give 
to a land of knouts and Cossacks and 
Grand Dukes; where the people have no 
rights and where, by the ten thousand, 
they are compelled to carry their, wrongs 
and hatreds to these shores. But let the 
tunnel be made, and another between 
England and France. The engineering 
difficulties can be overcome, and the con- 
hection will help international fellowship. 
a: 

Whatever the new British Government 
may not do—and much that was prom- 
ised must fail thru the opposition of the 
House of Lord—they will surely pass a 
bill thru the House of Commons, by an 
overwhelming majority, to end the sup- 
port of denominational schools out of the 
public money. Only one other subject 
are they so determined upon, and on that 
they have simply to do nothing—and that 
is to maintain the British principle of 
free trade. There are two hundred Non- 
conformists in the Commons, and they 
are determined to end the injustice. 
What France has done in one way, Eng- 
land will do in another; and then they 
will end the privilege of the Established 
Church in Wales. But who can tell 
what the House of Lords may choose to 
do? Should they block the Liberal 
program, the old question will come up 
of mending or ending it. , 


& 


The reported agreement between the 
Tatars and the Armenians in the Cau- 
casas looks like the return of the gold- 
en age. They had been fighting and 
killing each other for years, and finally 
concluded that it was better to hang to- 
gether than to hang apart. They seem 
to have paid no special attention to the 
Russian Government, but have concluded 
to get up a set of local governments of 
their own. They will have universal 
suffrage, a central university and local 
high schools, and a central conciliation 
board, indeed pretty much all the para- 
phernalia of a government, with equal 
rights to Armenians and Tatars, and the 
Russian Governor allowed to look on 
and approve, where he cannot help him- 
self. tt is almost too good to be true, 
for it is the feuds of the races and re- 
ligions on which rule has rested. 








EDITORIAL 


It was to be expected that an intelli- 
gent Governor would veto such an ab- 
surd act as that which passed the Mary- 
land Legislature providing that none but 
registered voters of the State should be 
allowed to labor .on the great sewerage 
and other systems planned for Baltimore. 
It seems incredible that so absurd a bill 
could ever be enacted. It would vastly 
increase the expense of the improve- 
ments, to be paid by the taxpayers, and 
would shut out both Italians and negroes 
in great numbers, just the people whose 
unskilled labor is needed. There is too 
much of this greedy selfishness in our 
popular politics. 


The pastoral of the aged and learned 
Bishop Bonomeli of Cremona, in defense 
of the separation of Church and State, 
with the disapproval of it in Pius X’s 
encyclical to the Provincial Synod of 
Milan, is making an immense turmoil in 
Italian ecclesiastical circles. Bonomeli 
has been in Rome, but his Papal audi- 


ence has been thwarted. The issue be- 


tween Cremona and the Vatican is that 
the Bishop favors the American plan of 
separation, while Pius X has come out 
squarely and flatfootedly for the old doc- 
trine of Boniface VIII, Gregory VII, 
Pius IX and Leo XIII. Meanwhile our 
American hierarchy and the Catholic 
press will be carefully teaching that a 
free Church in a free State best suits the 
United States, but no other country. 
s&s 

A lovely story is told of a discovery 
in Washington, reported. in London, and 
cabled back to this country. It is that 
Professor Elmer Gates, of Washington, 
has found “about five octaves above vio- 
let,” a kind of invisible light rays which 
throw a shadow as long as the creature 
is alive, but cease to cast a shadow after 
it is dead. That is, the body of the rat, 
or man, casts no shadow, but the life in 
him does. Indeed, when the life ceased 
in the case of a rat, the shadow was .ob- 
served to vanish and pass upward! We 
shall believe this story when it is properly 
corroborated. Dr. Elmer Gates has pre- 
viously proved to possess scientific im- 
agination. 

J 

It is of very little use to speculate as 
to what is going on in Russia. Count 
Witte still holds power, but is bitterly 
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attacked and threatened on both sides, 
and may be overthrown or murdered at 
any time. We still hold that such a con- 
stitution of the Duma, with all its re- 
strictions and all the retentions of the 
autocratic rule of the Czar, is the surest 
and best step that can be taken; for such 
a step involves another to succeed it ; and 
a representative Parliament once estab- 
lished will know how to enlarge its pow- 
ers. But the revolutionists think that too 
slow a way, and their success may. prove 
that they are right. There is more revo- 
lutionary disturbance to come when the 


winter is over. 
s&s 


So far as the indications of political 
weather can be relied on, there is no 
storm brewing at Algeciras, for the 
weather is clearing. It looks much as 
if Germany will get the nominal advan- 
tage in the Moroccan dispute, and France 
the substantial gain. Germany wanted 
international police control, and she gets 
it, by France and Spain being made joint 
trustees of good order, with Switzerland 
to look on and see that they do right. 
That is international, as Germany de- 
manded, but France is predominant in 
the control, and will really handle the 
police and keep the peace, and do what 
she wants. So Germany saves her face 
while suffering a real defeat, and France 
gathers the fruit. 


The failure of a commission from 
Methodist denominations to agree on a 
plan to unite their mission churches in 
Japan must not be laid to the lack of the 
spirit of unity, but to other conditions. 
The Northern and Southern Methodists 
can unite abroad, if not at home; but 
the Methodist Protestant Church has no 
bishops, and is considering another 
union. The Canadian Methodists are in 
the same condition, and their union in 
Japan is likely to follow that which they 
plan in Canada. 

& 

Do people value religion? Is religion 
obsolete or obsolescent? We hear it so 
said at times. The Anglican Church 
last year made voluntary offerings to 
support religion to the amount of $40,- 
000,000, which at four per cent. repre- 
sents a capital of a thousand million dol- 
lars, an amount which indicates that they 
put a considerable value on their re- 
ligion. sii 
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The Felephone Business 


THAT 1905 was a highly favorable year 
for the business of the American Tele- 
phone and ‘l'elegraph Company is clearly 
shown by the interesting annual report 
of the company’s president, Frederick P. 
Fish. The net increase (1,217,694) in 
the number of telephone instruments 
under rental was almost twice as large 
as in any previous year, and it made the 
total 5,698,258, against only 1,580,101 
at the beginning of 1900. The year’s in- 
crease of exchange stations for the nearly 
forty subordinate local companies 
(which, in most instances, this central 
company controls by owning a majority 
of the stock) was 25 per cent. The daily 
average of toll connection has risen to 
almost 14,000,000. It is not’ surprising 
that the year’s increase of net revenue 
was nearly $2,000,000, and that the 
amounts carried to reserve and surplus 
rose from $1,476,000 to $3,167,G00. 

This recent extraordinary growth has 
been due mainly to the efforts of the com- 
pany and its associated corporations to 
adapt the service to the demands of users 
of all classes. Control is not so definitely 
centralized as tO prevent local initiative. 
Competent men in every section of the 
country are encouraged to solve local 
problems. A constant reduction in the 
investment per station, and in the average 
cost of operation, has been accompanied 
by a reduction in average rates. With 
respect to competition, President Fish 


‘ says that in the last three years the gen- 


eral situation has become distinctly more 
favorable to the company’s interests : 


“That the competition of two telephone 
companies, operating in the same field, is an 
economic mistake, from the standpoint of both 
the investor and the telephone-using public, is 
coming to be more and more fully recognized. 
The subscribers, to derive the greatest value 
from telephone service, should be enabled to 
connect with all subscribers in his exchange 
area. If there are two companies, the sub- 
scriber having considerable business interests 
finds it almost indispensable that he should be 
connected with both companies, at increased 
cost and inconvenience. , Those who have the 
service of one company only cannot carry on 
conversation by telephone with the subscribers 
of the other, and therefore have no connection 
with a portion of the telephone-using public.” 


Competing companies, the report says, 
for the most part began with unremuner- 
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ative prices, and there have since been 
repeated efforts to increase them. These 
companies appear fo be operating at an 
expense of not more than 60 per cent. 
of gross receipts, and Mr. Fish poirits 
out that the actual average for the Bell 
companies is about 73 per cent. 


s 
.... Hugo .Barmg and George D. 
Hallock, two partners of the firm of 
Baring, Magoun & Company, will organ- 
ize a new banking house to be called 
Baring & Company. 

....The Union Trust Company, of 
New York, of which Edward King is 
president, and whose. capital is $1,000,- 
000, now has a surplus of $7,900,965.64. 
as shown by its recently published report. 

....The Van Norden Trust Company, 
of which Warner M. Van Norden is 
president, has recently been admitted to 
non-member membership in the Clearing 
House. The Van Norden Trust will 


_clear thru the Fourth National Bank. 


....“The Earning Power of Rail- 
roads,” a book of 290 pages, compiled 
and edited by Floyd W. Mundy, and 
published by the Metropolitan Advertis- 
ing Company, at 6 Wall street, contains 
a useful collection of statistics, conven- 
iently arranged, relating to 125 railroad 
companies in this country and Canada. 
The tables are preceded by forty-five 
pages of instructive explanatory state- 
ments, and followed by 120 pages of 
notes. This compact manual deserves 
the attention of intelligent investors. 


Js 
....-Dividends announced: 


Union Typewriter Co. (1st Preferred), 3% per 
cent., payable April 2d. : 

Union Typewriter Co. (2d Preferred), 4 per cent., 
payable April 2d. 

Union Typewriter Co. (Common), 3 per cent., pay- - 
able April 2d. 

Am. Woolen Co. (Preferred), 1% per cent., pay- 
able April 16th. 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co. (Preferred), 2% 
per cent., payable Anril_roth. 

Atch., Top. & S. F. Rway. (Gen. Mortg. 4s), cou- 
pons, payable April 2d- , 

San Francisco & San Joachim Vall. R. R. (1st Mtg. 
58), coupons, payable April 2d. : , ‘ 

N. Y. Cent. R. R. (Utica & Black Riv. Div.), semi- 
annual, 3% ver cent., payable March 3oth. 

N. Y. Dock Co. (Preferred}, 1% per cent., payable 
April 16th. 

Natl. Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per ceft., payable 
April 2d. 

Amer. Chicle Co. (Preferred), 1% per cent., pay- 
able April 2d. 

Amer. Chicle Co. (Common), 1 per cent., payable 
April z2oth. 

Buffalo & Susq. R. R. (Common), quarterly, 1% 
per cent., payable April 2d. 
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Low Rates 
to California 


s I Chicago to San Francisco or Los 
62% ’ Angeles and return, April 25 to 


May 5. Return limit, July 31. 
Chicago to San Francisco or L 
S644, “rise c 


Angeles and return, June 25 to 
July 7. Return limit, September 15. 


Liberal stopovers and choice of routes if your ticket 
reads via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


The Overland Limited from Union Station, Chicago, 
at 8 p.m., for Omaha and California. The South- 
west Limited at 6 p.m., for Kansas City. For 
an additional $12.50 you may go via St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Portland, using the Pioneer Limited, 
at 6.30 p.m., You will do yourself a kindness to 
select one of these trains for the going trip and 
another for the return trip. 

Descriptive booklets free. 


Ww. S. HOWELL F. A. MILLER 
General Eastern Agent General Passenger Agent 
381 Broadway, NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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me THROUGH TRAINS 


a Oo 


CALIFORNIA 








Francia 


apply to 








Via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


Leaves WELLS STREET STATION 8.02 p. m. daily. 
Electric-lighted. . Exclusively first-class. 
days to San Francisco and Portland. 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


Electric-lighted. Leaves Chicago 10.05 p. m. daily, 
Arrives Los Angeles 5.15'p.m. the third day, Chicago & 
North- Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. 


CHINA & JAPAN FAST MAIL 


_Leaves Chicago 11.00 p.m. daily for San 

co, Los Angelesand Portland over 

the only double track railway between 

Chicago and the Missouri river. 

ALL MEALS IN DINING CARS 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 


The Best of Everything 
For booklets, maps, hotel lists 
and information about rates and 
Sleeping Car reservations, 


WwW. 8. 
P.T. M.. ©. & MW. Ry,, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Less than three 














BRIARCLIFF MANOR, NEW YORK 
POCANTICO LODGE 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


Doubled in capacity, generously equipped and ducted, con- 
venient of access, and a center of eof open-air attractions. 
GEO: TUTTLE, 





r. 
BRIARCLIFF LODGE WILL OPEN JUNE 1 FOR A 
SIX. MONTHS SEASON ENDING DECEMBER 1. 

D. B. PLUMER, Gen. Mgr. Hotel and. Realty Interests. 


_ now making for either house, at Pocantico Lodge, 

Home Office, or New York Office, Windsor Arcade, 5th 
. yee and = Street, where E. 8. ComsToox is in daily attend- 
ance, from 9.30 to 1.30. 


= Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 











HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 
tents a (postage) for illustrated book entitled ‘‘Helidays 
describing hes go vee ene ag oy Fathers, Dickens 
Districts, an k of Holland Route, 


a 
twin-screw cheudathip tee. tc pon ae yg to Hook of Holland or Ant- 
werp. Address H. J. cose Hd KETOHAM. General Agent. ie 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


To Nineveh and Babylon. 


Dr, Banks, the Babylonian Explorer, will conduct a small 
party of men, starting in July, on a tour of the ancient 
world, including Italy, Greece, Troy, Asia Minor, Persia, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine, Egypt and North Africa. 

Address[DR. E. J. BANKS, &6 W. 120th Street, N. Y 
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PETER MOLLER'S| 
COD LIVER OIL} 


is scientifically prepared under the 
most improved method, insuring 
cleanliness in every detail of manu- 
facture, and consequently is 


PURE—SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 


No disagreeable taste or odor and 
Always Produces Satisfactory Results 


SOLO ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES, 








BEARING NAME OF 


Schieffelin 2Co. New York, Sole Agents 











TILES. 


UNION SQ.NORTH ~ 29 E 17% ST. 














HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST LUGGAGE 


MADE BY 





161 BROADWAY. 
688 BROADWAY. 





holding ck 


meres KEMP ANE SPREADER 





THE SPREADER WITHOUT AN 'BOUALIT! 
THE STRONGEST, MOST —— LIGHTEST DRAFT 
Has twenty-nine ~ 7 ri - pebind it. 
ears. of ex lence 
and reads all tape of eivith manure, lime, 
ashes and fe 8 its by certainty—works 
a oud to the 
en tail-board is raised it.acts as eres 
the lumps thoroughly 
ery square inch of ground is ound wi 
particles of manure. 


klet, ‘“‘A Savings Bank on Wheels.” It 
- WORCESTER, MASS. 


is free to everybody. 
THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


fewis® Go Gonczn 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
° Ocokin, . 
Ovalery coking Ubenaiio, Coocieesy: i Si Swe 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 


THE “ PREMIER” 
Spit eee paponee < cenatingey 


Uiauetaiicaib cia ecerbetokenaceiidlicn 


130 and 132 WEST PORTY-SECOND STREET 
135 WEST PORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW VOR Ke 


, Gictrtyge Engraving Co 


DESIGNERS 
o ANDy 
' ENGRAVERS 


























RHINELANDER”. BUILDING . 


2352 te 2358 William Street ~- 
Telephone 1704 John. 














JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE_ 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 


- NEW YORK 
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LONG ISLAND REAL ESTATE 


Is making the fortune of hundreds. What is it doing 
for you? If you do not make an investment, you can- 
not share in the profits. 


IT IS FOOLISH TO STAND AFAR OFF 
and wish to participate in the sea of wealth that is roll- 
ng over Long Island. 


YOU MUST PLUNGE IN 


If you wish to invest from $100.00 up in any of the 
successful syndicates handling Long Island Real Estate, 
managed by business men of high character, business 
experience and financial responsibility, we can place 
you in correspondence with them. 

We have-no stock to sell. Wecan sell you lots, plots 
acres, farms, shore fronts or any property on Long 
Island, at bottom prices, for cash or on easy payments. 

Write to us, be definite, tell us how much money you 
wish to invest, whether in lump or installment, and we 
will submit a list of opportunities whereby you can 
double or triple your money in a short time. 


Long Island Suburban Realty Corporation 


23 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















If not carried by your dealer send ten cents in stamps or 
money to Nuyler’s, 18th St. and Irving Place, N. Y. City. 


to hold thirteen copies of THE 
BINDERS INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
180 Fulton Street, New York 








FINANCIAL 


New England Telephone : 
and Telegraph Company 


To Holders of the Company’s Fourth 
Series of bonds, payable April ist,.. 
1907, and of its Fifth Series of Bonds, 
Payable April ist, 1908, said Fourth 
Series being numbered from fifteen, 
hundred and one (1501) to two thou-. 
sand (2000) inclusive, and said Fifth, 
Series being numbered from two 
thousand and one (2001) to twenty~- 
flve hundred (2500) inclusive, all 
bearing interest at the rate of six 
Per cent. per annum. 








In accordance with the provisions of two certain in- 
dentures, one dated April 1st, 1892, and one April 1st} 
1893, made by the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company with the American Loan and Trust Company of 
Boston, the said New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company will, until noon of Saturday, March 24th, 1906, 
receive from holders of the above-described bonds tenders 
in writing for the sale and surrender of the said bonds to 
its Treasurer, at his office, 119 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Saturday, March 31st, 1906, and if more than fift 
bonds of each series are tendered, the company wi 
select fifty bonds of each series tendered and offered at 
the lowest price—if not in excess of the limit named be- 
low—and notify the persons tendering the same that it 
will redeem and pay the bonds, so selected, upon their 
presentation to the Treasurer, at his office, as af d, 
on Saturday, March 31st, 1906. 

If fifty or a smaller number of. bonds of any one se- 
ries are tendered, the company wil] notify the persons 
tendering the same, that it will at the place, and on the 
day above-named, redeem and pay the bonds offered at 
the price named in the tenders thereof, PROVIDED that 
in no case will the Company pay more than one thousand 
and twenty ($1,020) dollars and accrued interest for any 
ene thousand dollar bond 

Tenders should be addressed to the Treasurer of the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Company, 11 
= Street, Boston, Mass., and be indorsed, “Tenders o 


By order of the Directors, 


WM. R. DRIVER, 
Boston,’ Mass., March 7. 1906. 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1856 


Treasurer. 





Capital and Surplus, - $10,000,000 
RICHARD DELAFTELD, JOHN 0. VAN OLBAF, 
en’ President 
STUYVESANT FISH. MAURICE H. EWER. 
Vi jen Cashier 


WILLIAM 0. JONES 
WILLIAM A. MAIN. 
ice-President Asst. 
FRED’K 0. FOXOROFT, Asst. Cashier 
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Tue MIDDLESEX | =: 
Banking Company 


—or— 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT r 
Assets over $7,000,000 











Debeatares and First Mortgage 
‘Loaas upon Real Estate dist YEAR 
DIVIDENDS 
THE ATCHISCH. TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
AILWAY COMPANY 

Coupons No. o due ag i. 1906, from ace Atchison, 
Topeka and San ita Fé ilway Gom L 
MORTGAGE FOUR PER caNT: BON wil K. paid on 


and after April 2, 1906, upon. presentation at the office of 
the Company, No. . Nassau Street, New York City. 
GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, March 15, 906. 





BUFFALO @ SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD 
COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND No. 2 


The ger quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONBE- 
QUARTE 14%) PER CENT. on the Common Stock 
has been declared payable April 2, 1906. 
BRB. A. fe. Treasurer. 
FISK & ee 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
seal Agents. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, March 23d, 1906. 
Pursuant to the provisions of a contract between the 
Rome, Watertown Ogdensburg Railroad Compeny and 
the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad THR 
dated March 14, 1891, the aap coneat dividend of T bo) 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the stock of th 
re ee Paha | RAILHOAD COMPANY, 
, 1906, will be paid at this office on and ‘after that date. 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 
17 Battery Place, N. Y. City, March 18, 1906. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE OTIS ELE- 
VATOR COMPANY has this day declared a quarterly 
eg: el engl Rg gee upon the Preferred Stock 

the Company, payable at this office on April 16, 1906, 
pg Ab ~ aR eS EB 
business March 81, 1906. 

COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 4. 

They have also declared a dividend of $2.00 PER SHARE 
out of the net profits accumulated previous to January 1, 
1906, upon the Common Stock of the Company, payable at 
See en nee 30, 00S 0. Conmmen. Gooieltony 
record at the close of business on March $81, 1906. 

LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


American Woolen Company 


TWENTY-BIGHTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
Notice is hereby given that the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Capital Stock of the Américan 
Woolen Comnany will be paid on the 16th of April, 1906, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business April 





2 1906. 


Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at 
the close of business April 2, 1906, and will be reopened 


A 16, 1906. 
we WM. H. DWELLY, JR., Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., March 20, 10906. 





AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
cer are (eu ter ta ae One ee 


k,. payable 

been declored. 

Transfer books for Posterrea Stock will ¢ bs -vee Pr March 27th 
t 3 P. M.-and reopen April 3rd, 1906, 10 

aoe, Coensiee books ,. ee April 14th, 1006, at noon, 

t, 

eee ‘i HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 
~ March 22nd, 1906. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. ‘ 

A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per 
share will be paid on Monday, April 16, 1906, to stock- 
holders ‘of record’ at the close of business on Friday, 
March 16, 1906. 

The transfer books will be clésed from March 17 to 
March 81, 1906, both days included. 

’ WM. R. DRIVER, Treasufer. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
N York, March 18, 
“At a meeting of the Board of sie ere ae a 
serie ag thar as at evs 
of record. p Setardey, March 17, 1906, at one o'clock 


“The transfer books will close on Sa 
has: wy —_ Ae Sng and reopen on 
- » a o’cloe 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of New York 
March 23, ae 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a quarterly 
aividend LR ny ay be we ye By ods Capital Stock of this 
n able on and after i 
The Senator books will closed from March 24th to 


MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier. 


‘March 3l1st inclusive. 





OFFICE OF THE per 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY. 
- New York, March 22d, 1906. 
The Board of Directors a —— a dividend of ONE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CEN = referred Greek of 
this. Company, payable fear “26th capehawes ot rec- 


ord at the close of b 
GEORGE BE. ADP ENCER, Treasurer. 





s FRANCISCO AND SAN JO VIN 
— VALLE f RAIL LWAY Y'CoMPaRY 


net ‘o. 19, due 1906, TH 
BANCISOO. AND SAN A SaQuIN VALLEY RAILWAY 


COMPANY First. Mortgage r io0e Per Cent. Bonds will be 





York City, 
Union Trust “Ccmguay, 


H. 
New York, March 16, 1 





UNION ace stag ny, COMPANY 
The eee, Si N. J., aod 3. yy 
this eclared a. sethi-annual aividend: of three and 


halt por 8% on the First Preferred Stock, a 
four per cent. (4%) on the Second Preferred 
won stock of ihe “company, aye “April 2, 1008, to all 
a of recor@é at three o’c! P. ‘on March 
My RE 8 ER at three P. M. on March 


nd it ten o’clock A. 1906. 
eS GBORGR K K. 4 ee depneees ° 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. 


to 
the close of #1, 1908. 
CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 
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UNITED COPPER COMPANY.- 
Mareh 12th, 1906. 

_ The Directors of the United Copper Company, having 
Bet aside the entire amount necessary for the payment 
of the regular dividends on the preferred stock during the 
year 1906, have declared from the profits of the company 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1%% and an extra divi- 
dend of %% on the COMMON stock, payable April 30th, 
1906, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 20th, 1906. 
“The stock transfer books of the company close for the 
payment of this dividend at 3 o’clock P.. M., March 20th, 
1906, and reopen at 10 o’clock A. M., May ist, 1906. 

F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE, President. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


(Incorpora 
= New te ork, March 14, 1906. 
—_ No. 150, 
3 Board ve declared a rterly 4 
dend of ONE 2xb, ON QUARTER PER C upon 
bg Stock of s Conipany, payable at the office we 


Se Sponeeaee on Boe ry the 16th day of April next, to 
iders of record a eo % close of the transfer books 


7 Mareh 
The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on 
the : ge ¢ March 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of April 2nd next. 
Mu. T. WITRUR, Treasurer 


) WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC @ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York, March 21, 1906. 

A SU ART TaLY DIVIDEND “or TWO AND ONE-HALF 

PER NT. upon the Preferred, Assenting and Non- 

ae stock of the Company was declared payable 

April 10,1906, to stockholders of record March 30, 1906. 

Transfer books will be closed March 30, 1906, and opened 
April 11, 1906. T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 








INSURANCE 


The Minnow 
and the Swordfish 


‘*Tt’s my game,” said the minnow, when 
the king choked. ‘‘Mine,” said the 
swordfish, when the boat sank. Depends 
on the object. A bone’s a bone. Life 
insurance is insurance to the bone, or it’s 
not worth noticing. 

The Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Sobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
’ 346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness ‘to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 











¥ $B ® rt 

Life-Insurance 
P " lic ° 

‘MILES M. DAWSON, Actuary to thé New York 

Legislative Investigating Committee, in his recent 

book on ** The Business.of Life-Insurance," outlines 


the following . requisites of the zdea/ life-insurance 
policy : ; 


Safe Rates and Reserves; 
Protection for Whole of Life: 
Convenient Premium- Deposits; 
Liberal Terms; Non-Forfeitures: 
Surrender-Values; Loan-Privilege; 
Exemption from Creditors; 
Privilege of Changing Beneficiary: 
Frequent Surplus-Accounting; 
Liberal Privilege to Apply Surplus: 
A Just Loading of Premiums. 


Every one of rons requisites and other 
advantages are found in the policies of the .... 


Life-Insurance Club 
of New York 





The Insurance Perpetual 
Company aK Charter from 

that employs the State of 
no Agents New York 

















We reach the people direct by advertising and 
correspondence, thus cutting out the big com- 
missions. paid to agents: our policy-holders 
keep these commissions én their own pockets. 


Let us tell you all about it nee saa 
we have no agents. *. < 





In your first letter please do not fail to answer 
the two following questions : 
1. Whatis your occupation ? 
2. What is the exact date of your birth ? 











When you write, kindly méfition THE INDEPEND, 
ENT and we shall be werneey to send you a copy of 
the LICNY DIAL, a bright little magazine for men 
and women who appreciate economy in life-insur- 
ance. Address 


Life-Insurance Club 
Of New York 


(Ind. Section) 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, President 














425 Fifth Avenue, - New-York City e 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





CONTINENTAL'S AFFAIRS. 


The anntal statement of the Conti 
Fire Insurance Company shows total. assets a] 


$16,384,501.83. Deducting from this the re- 


serve funds which. it niaintains for the un- 


earned premiums on policies still in forte, 
losses in process of adjustment, taxes and all. 


other claims (making a total deduction of 


$6,060,276.70), there remains a net surplus . 


above every liability and claim..of $8,424,- 


225.13, which, with the capital. of $1,000,000; ° 
makes over $9,000,000 held for the. protection 


of the policyholders in, event “of a conflagra- 
tion or any at present unforeseen contingency, 


In the valuation-.of ‘its ‘real estate, stocks 
and bonds, on whith the “figures **($16;384,- 
s01.83) of its total assets are based,’ most con- 
servative values havé been “taken, such as the 
following: Pennsylvania stock at 115, whereas 
the actual market January 1st was. 142; Chi- 
cago and Northwestern preferred stock at 210, 
actual market 245; Lake Shore stock at: 300, 
market 340; Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern stock at 300, market 450. 

The company, in compliance with the Safety 
Fund law, maintains a deposit with the depart- 
ment at Albany of ‘securities of the value of 
over $600,000. 

From “San” (N. Y.) January rrth, 1906. | 





INSURE IN, THE COMPANY OF 
- CERTAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY 
CONFLAGRATION’ LOSSES AT ANY 
TIME IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHIL - 
ADELPHIA, .ETC.. . 
- “A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NQ. MORE THAN ‘THAT OF THE 
' HUNDREDS: OF: COMPANIES WITH 
... LIME ; WHICH PROP- 
ERTY : $ UNTHINKINGLY 
ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE.» 
, DEP'T A LIST GF YOUR INSURANCE 
AND ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE 
’ NET SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 








CONTINENTAL FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: _ 
46 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 
280 2 Sa STREET, CHICAGO. 














MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic (Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert. to. the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. PR. TOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3d Vice-Pres’t 


G,. Stenton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 


| D. F. Appel, Secretary. 





New En ngland Mutual 
LIFE | 


URANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 





All forms of Life. and 
2 me gary hE, 


paid wb, insurance values to 
the" tts Sta 


Masesachuse' tute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 


cation to the Company's Office 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G, BULLOCK, President 








ane st, 1906 


$77,208,804.60 


24,680, 588.00 
$2.043,789.60 
y and 


ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, . » 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), ; 


Cash surrender values stated it 
guaranteed by thé Massachusetts Non-F. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway: 
C. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Ger. Agen: 




















CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


, Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 




















PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY 


The International Highway between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans via 
Isthmus of Panama 


PANAMA RAILROAD STEAMSHIP LINE 


Between New York, Panama and Canal Zone, connecting at the Isthmus of 
Panama with Steamers for Pacific Ports of Mexico, South and Central America 
and San Francisco 


SeS,_‘‘COLON,"’ 5,700 Tons S. S. ‘‘FINANCE,”’ 2,700 Tons 


S. S..‘*‘ PANAMA,’’ 5,700 ‘‘ S. S. ‘‘ADVANCE,’’ 2,700 ‘* 
S. S. ‘* ALLIANCA,’’ 3,000 Tons 


Equipped with Wireless Telegraph Outfits 


General Offi ces: No. 24 State St., New York “ 


For rates of freight and passage, address 
-C. ©. VAN RIPER R. L. WALKER 
Passenger Agent Ay Traffic Manager 
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G Scar Chl 
Gite eres... “EZ angst _* a8 


@. The first year's sales 
of | “Maxwell” cars sur- 
passed all records for an 
initial year’s output... 


Because the Maxwell was built on the firm foundation of experience 
and common sense. It was proved first and sold afterwards. 
Because it is Capable: covering ground with capacity, safety and surety. 
Because it.is Simple; obviating the necessity for expert attendance. 
Because it is reliable: with an ability to oe over any kind of road 
in any kind of weather. 
Because it is durable:-with the power to resist daily wear and tear 
that insures long life and usefulness. 
Because it is accessible: permitting easy inspection and ready adjust- 
ment of. all primary parts. 
Because it is economical: with a lowest possible first-cost and smallest 
possible cost for maintenance. 
These are facts, not promises. 
Each claim is backed by the actual, everyday records of Maxwell 
cars that were sold last year and are now in use. 
Every buyer of a Maxwell is a Maxwell enthusiast,<and references 
are yours for the asking. 
Multiple Disc. Clutch. Three-Point Suspension of Motor and Transmission (Unit). 


16-20 H. P. Touring Car, $1450. 


Metal Bodies. No Noise, No Vibration. 
Write to Dept. 29 for Catalogue. 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Membere of American Motor Car Mfrs. Aegsociation. 





MAXWELL-BRISCOE, Incorporated - + New York, N.Y. 
MAXWELL-BRISCOE-CHASE CoMPANY - -° Chicago, Ill. 
FISHER AUTOMOBILE ComPANY - - Indianapolis, Ind. 
MORRISON-TYLER MOTOR COMPANY - . Boston, Mass. 
MAXWELE-BRISCOE-MCLEOD Company, - Detroit, Mich. 
RICHARD IRVIN & ComPANY, - Foreign Representatives, 

















